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WHAT'S AHEAD 


THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


You’ve been hearing about it now for 


_ some time—Forses big Thirtieth Anniver- 


sary Issue. On November 15 it hits the 
stands, will be in the hands of Forses sub- 
scribers. 

The editorial department is currently 
whipping the issue.into final shape, checking 
and double-checking facts and figures, over- 
seeing last-minute improvements in layouts 
and photographs. 

The central theme of the issue is Free 
Enterprise, as exemplified in the living, 
thinking, working and playing habits of a 
representative American town: the “big- 
little” midwest city of Lancaster, Ohio. Six- 
teen full-length articles will be devoted to 
this section of the magazine—detailed and 
comprehensive stories, based on lengthy first- 
hand interviews with representative Lan- 
castrians: an industrial tycoon, a labor 
leader, a factory foreman, a factory worker, 
a banker, a merchant, a grocer, a retail 
sales clerk, a farmer and a farm worker, 
a rural electrification manager, a newspaper 
publisher, a county fair manager. 

There'll also be studies of one of Amer- 
ica’s important industrials—the Anchor 
Hocking Glass Co., a history of the town, 
and a behind-the-scenes analysis of its cul- 
tural, social and industrial pattern. 

Each article is the result of months of 
study and work by special Forsszs editors, 
men who lived in Lancaster for weeks, who 
devoted their entire time to absorbing and 
interpreting the city’s tenor of life. 

The net result is an insight into. the Amer- 
ican way of life, an analysis of what makes 
our Free Enterprise system tick, of the whys 
and wherefores that compose the warp and 
woof of the lives and thoughts of Americans 
everywhere. For Lancaster is America—in 
miniature. When you know how its citizens— 
in all walks of life—live, act, think and talk, 
you have a pretty good idea of how most 
Americans live and think under Free En- 
terprise. 

The issue will also bring you many other 
special features, chief of which will be a 
report (with pages of photographs) on those 
executives chosen as the nation’s 50 Fore- 
most Business Leaders. Selected through s 
nationwide poll, they represent the ultimate 
in Free Enterprise, illustrate the heights te 
which men of outstanding ability can climb. 

Another big feature will be a pictorial 
report of Forses big Thirtieth Anniversary 
Banquet on November 5. To be held in the 
grand ballroom of New York’s Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. this affair will have as guests 
1,000 leading business men, will honor (with 
scrolled citations) those 50 executives chosen 
as the country’s most outstanding. 

All in all, an issue you definitely will not 
want to miss. 


Anyone, any company, desiring extra cop- 
ies of Forses Thirtieth Anniversary Issue 
should order them immediately to avoid 
disappointment. See page 4 for convenient 
order form. 








CRYSTALS THAT GROW FROM A SEED .. . The large crystal is an EDT (Ethylene Diamine 
Tartrate) Crystal. It is started from seed (a piece of the mother crystal) and revolved con- 


tinuously in a solution. In three months it grows to the size shown. 


. . « Thousands and 


thousands of small plates, cut from the large crystals—then gold-plated and mounted in glass 
bulbs —are used in filters in Long Distance circuits. . . . By sorting out each telephone conversation 
from the others, they enable 480 conversations to go over one coaxial circuit at one time. 


Crystals for Conversations 


Many more Long Distance telephone 
coaxial circuits, in urgent demand, can 
be built next year because of Bell Lab- 
oratories research and development on 
synthetic crystals. 

Plates of quartz are ordinarily used 
in the wave filters of these circuits. 

But the demand has increased—the 
price has gone up — there will not be 
enough natural quartz available to build 
all the filters needed next year. The 
shortage is serious. 

A long time ago, Bell Telephone 


Laboratories foresaw a shortage in 


quartz; hoped to find something even 
better. They devoted years of study. to 
the physics and chemistry of synthetic 
crystals. They now have one that can 
~ se quartz in telephone filters. 

estern Electric is now growing these 
crystals in the factory. 

Here again Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories’ idea of making things better at 
lower cost helps to give you the best 
and most economical telephone service 
in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 




















Use This Coupon To Order 
Extra Copies of the Big 
30th Anniversary Issue 
of FORBES (Nov. 15, 1947) 


Feataring: 
“Free Enterprise in 
A Town" 


Terms of 


“Today's 50 Foremost Business 
Leaders and Comparison with 
Leaders of 30 Years Ago” 
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AYOID DISAPPOINTMENT! 
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of your significant 30th Anniversary Issue dated 
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2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


Taft-Hartley Law has alarmed union 
leaders, not dues-payers. 


The big labor bosses feel less secure on 
their thrones. 


U. S. will help Europe. 


Economic outlook: Some recession ere 
long; no serious depression. 


More workers are producing more. 


Secretary of Defense Forrestal is not 
blind to the possibility of war. 


He is on the alert, is vigilantly “alert. 


ing” others. 
Russia doubtless knows this. 


When you travel now you see much 
more building activity. 


Food saving will come from the 


-hearth and the heart rather than from 


Washington decrees. 


Most of us would have more health if 
we ate less. 


Best bonds are poor buys today. 


a will one day have thelr 


Prediction: Britain’s Socialist Govern. 
ment won’t last its full five years. 


Frivolous spending never was greater 
Saving still is sensible. 


America’s best business brains should 
supervise Marshall Plan spending. 


Misspending would miss our objective. 
Not all products are now sell-outs. 
Start stripping to sell. 

Brazil isn’t the only Western Hemi- 
sphere country likely to break with 
Russia. 

Farm subsidies need overhauling. 


Next stock trend: Indiscernible. 


lke may be drafted. 

















Tax relief for individuals in '48 now is almost a@ "sure thing." Aside from the politics-- 
including the good prospect that this time Truman will agree on an income tax cut-- 
the rosy budget outlook for the new year makes a smaller bite for Uncle Sam almost inevit- 


. able. 











Budget surplus of the Treasury continues to mount. Tax receipts are more than 
keeping pace with higher costs of running gov't. Estimated surplus by next January is 
$6.6 billions, by end of fiscal year June 30 it's $8.5 billions. 


Relief requests by European nations will be cut substantially below their 
initial plea for $7 billions. Thus there'll be plenty of room for a personal income tax 
cut: Congress wanted to slice off $4.1 billions when the indicated surplus was only $1.3 
billions. 


TAX BILL #1: Similar to the vetoed bill this year, plus community property benefits en- 
abling husbands and wives to split their income for tax purposes and thereby to qual- 
ify for lower rate brackets. Treasury has now endorsed the community property principle. 


TAX BILL #2: Reductions in some excises, repeal of some estate and gift tax provisions 
which are inequitable under community property laws. 


TAX BILL #5: Basic overhaul of the entire Internal Revenue Code probably will be left 
until 1949. Republicans, hoping to have their own man in White House by then, are in- 
clined to wait for complete executive co-operation on the various problems involved in a 
thorough rewrite of tax law. Elimination of the double tax on corporate dividends is the 
kind of reform they think Truman would veto. . 


TAFT-HAR --New labor law won't be amended until 1949, at least. GOP leaders feel the 
law is working extremely well on the whole, that to attempt to make the few minor changes 
which look all right would invite more trouble than they're worth. Chairman Ball of the 
joint committee studying the law wants to wait for a full year's operation before even 
considering corrective amendments. 


Labor's slain that Taft-Hartley Act is being used by employers to ibis unions 
got ancther jolt from first statistics put out by new NLRB. More than 4 out of every 5 
cases of unfair taber practices are being filed by unions rather than employers. 





CIO STRATEGY—-CIO planners think they have an answer to the problem of forcing employers 
to eg i Pinos using NLRB machinery, without — anti-Red affidavits or filing 





CREDIT There'll be no splurge of credit buying if retailers can help it. While some 

liberalization of terms can be expected after dropping of Federal restrictions 
November 1, retailers will move cautiously in changing present credit policies. One 
survey reveals that 75% of the stores polled don't expect to make any change, even though 
they anticipate highly competitive terms. Most popular terms indicated: 33 1/3% down 
on soft goods, six months to pay; 20% down on hard goods, 12 months to pay. 


FUEL Potential threat of oil and gasoline rationing for East Coast consumers is fast 
becoming an actuality. Contributory factors to a worsening situation: stepped+ 
up government gasoline demands, a serious supply deficiency in tankers, lack of spare 
refinery and storage capacity. Moreover, seasonal variation in demand is said to be 
limiting operational flexibility, is posing new problems in product distribution. 


HOUSING Fear of buyers' resistance is being dissipated by the contra-seasonal up- 

surge in home-building activity. Now there's some talk of close to 800,000 
housing starts by the year's end, though this figure is still far behind the hoped-for 
1,000,000. . . . Anew worry to plague builders is a freight car transportation bottle- 
neck that gives promise of hamstringing the steady flow of lumber from mill to dis- 
tributor. And there's also a renewal of misgivings that many building materials may 
return to the short supply list. . .. Next year's outlay on new construction is ex- 
pected to reach an all-time high of some $13 billions, with physical volume increasing 
more than dollar volume, in contrast to this year's preponderant increase in dollar 
volume, reflecting a higher price level. 


RAILROADS With many car-hungry coal mines and grain elevators crippled in their oper- 

ations by the shortage of freight cars, there's slim chance of the present 
tight situation easing during this period of peak Fall loading. An even heavier burden 
will soon be laid on the roads: Freight car loadings are expected to rise at least 6%-- 
400,000 cars--over last year's total. 


SHIPPING Depleted fleet cause for concern: Possessing less than half the number of 

passenger and combination passenger-cargo boats than in pre-war years, we 
have only two such types now under construction. Though we built 5,000 ships during the 
war, our merchant fleet today does not meet requirements, is badly out of balance. 
With some 118 ships of this type operating at war's start, we suffered many casualties. 
The survivors are considered too old, or in such shape as not to warrant recondition- 
ing. All in all, some 50 odd boats are now available. 


AUTOMOTIVE The industry approaches what may be a near-record output for the year-- 
about 5 million vehicles--but analysis reveals that an all-time high in 
truck production is largely responsible. Result: Supply-demand balance in many truck 
models is rapidly approaching, portends a smaller output next year in this field. ... 
Indicative of the poor passenger car situation is the terrifically expanded demand for 
spare parts to keep old jalopies running. .. . Profiteering background: A Chevrolet sur- 
vey reveals that willingness of the public to resell and rebuy legitimately obtained new 
cars at a bonus price is a basic reason for the appearance of current models on used car 
lots. . « « Gloomy outlook regarding steel supplies shows no signs of brightening. 
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Power lack will continue to make 
news this Fall and Winter. With 
demand continuing its rise to record 
levels, even the great expansion in gener- 
ating capacity registered this past year 
may not be sufficient to cope with the 
problem of providing enough power for in- 
dustrial and consumer needs. In many areas 
the margin between capacity and demand 

is extremely narrow, will continue so for 
many months to come. The industry still 
feels, however, that present demands can 
be met--provided equipment stands up. 


TEXTILES Plaint of retailers: Producers 
expect them to assume all risks, 
are following a policy that perpetuates 

_ conditions of stringency. Extenuating cir- 
cumstances: Fostering of scarcity psychol- 
ogy, misappraisement of the economic out- 
look and underestimate of the problems 
involved in the change-over to peacetime 
markets have contributed to bring about the 
present situation. While textile produc- 
tion is at high peacetime levels, on a per 
capita basis they're not much better 

than pre-war figures. Reason: war-borne 
conditions. In cotton, for example, the 
industry was not only unable to increase 
its productive capacity, but it lost two 
million spindles. And it has to cope with a 
12 million population increase, high ex- 
port requirements. 


GAS Worried about the effects of pros- 

pective Winter gas shortages upon 
its markets and customer goodwill, the 
industry is busying itself with public 
relations programs. Reviewing waiting 
lists numbering hundreds of thousands, 
many companies are readying conservation 
plans. Main trouble is in transportation-- 
inadequacy of available pipelines to bring 
sufficient gas to satisfy soaring demands 
is the bottleneck. 


Next few months will witness 
the airlines’ strongest bid for 
a larger share of the nation's freight busi- 
ness. They're expected to cash in on their 
new low tariffs, put into effect as rail- 
road and railway express rates go up. .. - 
Better outlook: Boost in revenues experi- 
enced by many companies is leading the 
industry to hope that its major troubles 
may be about over. The CAB's more reason- 
able attitude regarding rates and routes 
is also cause for much encouragement. 
=--THE EDITORS. 
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Washington Preview 


(Continued from page 5) 


would be to have its members vote *no union, * 
then line up with CIO in a special election 
later. 


MOBILIZATION COLLEGE--Groups of hand- 
picked industrial leaders, particularly 
those young enough so that they are likely 
to hold key spots 10-15 years hence, will be 
given intensive training courses by the In- 
dustrial College of the Armed Forces start- 
ing in January. First of the 2-week ses- 
sions is slated for New Orleans Jan. 12-23. 





Instruction will be given by a 
traveling team in such subjects as indus- 
trial mobilization, procurement planning, 
and economic warfare. Courses are planned 
for Birmingham, San Francisco, New York, 
Pittsburgh and Chicago. Inquiries are 
invited by The Commandant, Industrial 
Colleges of the Armed Forces, Washington, 
D. C. 








RFC EXTENSION--Republicans in Congress 
have discovered that the depression-born 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. also can 
serve a useful purpose in time of pros- 
perity. While RFC's wings will be clipped, 
a new lease on life will be voted next 
year. 








DOUBLE OVERTIME--Test case involving long- 
shoremen could lead to a new goldrush of 
multi-billion-dollar back pay suits 
against employers. N. Y. Circuit Court of 
Appeals upheld a union contention that 
shippers violated the Wage Hour Act by 
failing to pay "overtime-on-overtime," 

one "overtime" being that specified by law 
and the other that written into a union 
contract. 





Uncle Sam is a $2 billion party 
of interest in this case, because shippers 
worked on a cost=-plus-fixed-fge basis and 
could collect from gov't. Justice Dept. 
has asked for a Supreme Court review. If it 
follows the lower court, employers’ only 
remedy will be new legislation similar to 
the Gwynne Act cutlawing portal-to-portal 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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have often pointed to the 


Cure of Crime 


- FROM’ A LETTER TO THE AMERICAN CRIME STUDY COMMISSION FROM 


Wilham Randolph Hearst 


WHICH WAS PUBLISHED IN THE HEARST PAPERS ON MAY 21, 1929 


“The great solution, and, as far as I 
can see, the only sure solution, of the crime 
situation of which we complain, is education 
and opportunity. 

_ “Education and opportunity have caused 

progress and prosperity and have created 
mental and moral enlightenment among 
our people; and if we want more progress 
and more enlightenment and more morality 
and less criminality, we must have more 
education and more opportunity. 


“Very few criminals are criminals from 
choice. Most of them are criminals through 
force of circumstances. 


“There, but for the grace of God, go I,” 
said John Bradford as he saw a man being 
dragged to the gallows. 


“Have you who are assembled here today 
to investigate the causes of crime ever gone 
through the crowded slums of a great city, 


and wondered how good, how noble, how 
honest, how pure, how fine, how decorous, 





or even how decent you would have been if 
you had been raised in that environment? 


“We can control environment. 


“So the solution of the whole criminal 
problem is in our hands. “Education and 
opportunity will eliminate criminality. 


“It is for the people of the United States 
to provide adequate education and oppor- 
tunity, and to create honest and able Amer- 
ican citizens where criminals now grow.” 


QR aK 


Housing conditions in 1947 are far worse than 
in 1929. Schools are overcrowded and under- 
staffed. Crime and juvenile delinquency are 
steadily increasing. 

The Hearst Newspapers are continuing their 
fight for more opportunity and mcre education : 
for American youth. They will always believe 


- that prevention and not retribution is the solu- 


tion to our crime problem. 
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READERS SAY 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Let’s have more articles and publicity of 
the kind depicted in “11 Corporations That 
Brush-off ‘The Public’” [Sept. 15]. Another 
complaint that needs an airing is corpora- 
tions that do not answer mail inquiries at 
all, answer them in a few months or answer: 
“See our distributor, dealer or representative 
in your city.” You generally find that they 
do not know the answer to your question and 
another letter to the main office follows with 
more red tape.—O. A. Rippet, Chicago, II. 


Today, more than ever, there is need for 
what publicists rightly term a “good press” 


and a “good Public.” How can any alert, 
well-informed corporation official, whether 
he be top man or a designated PR associate, 
overlook today’s vital need of intelligently 
combatting the colossal amount of misin- 
formation on our business economy?—D. 
ARTHUR BowMaAN, Bowman & Co., Univer- 
sity City, Mo. 


I did quite a lot of selling before I be- 
came a so-called “executive,” and remember 
how irritated I was to be delayed, sometimes 
for hours, when the person on whom I was 
calling could just as easily have disposed 
of me much earlier. 





She’s holding 1000 pieces of stainless steel 


This Armco Stainless Steel is thinner 
than a human hair — 1000 pieces make 
a pile only an inch thick. 

Before it was developed, many man- 
ufacturers had to use precious metals 
like silver, gold and platinum . . . or 
they had to protect lesser metals with 
plating to prevent rust. But now stain- 
less steel, as thin as one-thousandth of 
an inch, is finding many unexpected 
and profitable uses. 

Leading manufacturers are already 
using Armco extra-thin stainless for 
thermostatic diaphragms, pen points, 
electric razor parts, bearing shims, 
decorative trim, costume jewelry, 
weather-stripping, radio tube parts, 
and many other products. 


Armco makes more than 60 grades 





M 





of stainless in a variety of forms and 
finishes. Manufacturers can select 
exactly the type they need for more 
appealing table flatware, cooking uten- 
sils, kitchen sinks, golf club-heads and 
other articles. And in their own plants 
stainless steel helps cut costs and speed 
production. 


Stainless steel is only one of the 
many special-purpose steels produced 
by Armco to meet the exacting needs 
of manufacturers. They help fabri- 
cators improve present products .. . 
design still better new ones. That’s why 
more and more users look for the 
famous Armco triangle when they buy. 
The American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. Export: The Armco 
International Corporation. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


The familiar Armco triangle identifies special-purpose steels that help 


manufacturers make more attractive, more useful, longer-lasting products 





Why don’t you play up more companies 
that do a really constructive job?—R. A. 
Weaver, chairman of the board, Ferro 
Enamel Corp., Cleveland. O. 


RAILROAD WAGE INCREASES 


In your article on page 33 of the Sep. 
tember 15 issue you say: “Non-operating 
railway brotherhoods have just received 
their third wage increase within a year.” 

Evidently both you and the press mis- 
quoted from the opening statement of Ed- 
win H. Burgess, chief counsel for Eastern. 
Western and Southeastern Carriers’ Confer. 
ence before the Arbitration Board, in which 
Mr. Burgess said: “A demand for a third 
wage increase within approximately ont 
year’s time had been made by the non- 
operating brotherhoods.” 

Our last raise before the one effective 
September 1, 1947, became effective January 
1, 1946. How long before that date thr 
demand for it was made.I do not remember. 
A readjustment of the increase granted at 
that time was made effective January 1, 
1946, more closely approximates two years. 
Nor could the readjustment be correctly 
named a demand for a wage increase. / 

Such erroneous statements both as to thr 
number of pay increases and the time of 
such increases are not builders of goodwil! 
between capital and labor—Name Wrrn- 
HELD BY REQUEST. 


SLIP-UP 


I read with much interest the special 
article about Leroy A. Lincoln of the Met- 
ropolitan Life [Sept. 1], but was greatly 
embarrassed that your exacting publication 
had made a grave error in recording that 
Leroy Lincoln was born in the small town 
of Middle Valley, N. Y. 

Undoubtedly, by this date, Mr. Lincoln 
has made you acquainted with the fact that 
he was born in the village of Little Valley. 
which is the county seat of Cattaraugus 
county with a population of a bit in excess 
of that named in Mr. Shannon’s article.— 
L. A. Jerrerps, National Grape Corp.. 
Brocton, N. Y. 

[“Little Valley” is right. Nobody whw 
read the manuscript caught the error.—Eb.| 


“THIS IS CAPITALISM" 


I read your excellent article, “This ls 
Capitalism—in Terms of a Gas Station,” by 
Alan Sinauer [Oct. 1]. I was pleased to note 
that there would be additional articles of 
this type because I believe that this really 
is capitalism at its best. We too frequently 
think of it in terms of General Motors, 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
etc., rather than in terms of the thousands 
of small businesses scattered about the 
country which have really built this country. 

However, I was somewhat disturbed by 
the accounting methods set forth. Under 
“Other Expenses” was listed new equip- 
ment, as well as amortization of mortgage 
loan, as expenses. Certainly, even on a cash 
basis these items would be capital items 
rather than expense items and would not 
be allowed as deductions before income 
tax. It would seem to me, in effect, that this 
business has made a profit of $10,546 before 
tax rather than $7,666—T. KENNETH 
Haven, Vice-President in Charge of Finance, 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


ye aiid Ciel BY THE EDITORS 
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Does More Pay Bring Less Work? 

Do increases in wages result in increases in output per 
worker? The facts, unfortunately, reveal that the answer 
is “No.” Illuminating sentences from a letter just received 
from a very able British farmer, a school-boy friend: 


Labor is our country’s greatest trouble these days. Our farm 
workers are not nearly what they used to be, but compared with 
most other trades they are just as good. The prices of our products 
have been raised again, and our employees are to have another ten 
shillings ($2.50) per week raise in their wages. Pure rot—no need 
for it at all. I am convinced there will not be an increase in pro- 
duction. In fact, I’m afraid the reverse will be the case. I find 
that the more wages paid the less work they do. And they refu:: 
to work overtime as more pay is not sufficient inducement since 
there is nothing to buy with this extra pay. And, unfortunately, a 
large majority do not wish to save money. 

Things are certainly not in a good way here just now—much 
worse actually than at any time during the war. It is wellnigh 
impossible to get building materials, and that curtails employment. 
New machinery is terribly scarce. Also materials requisite for 
electric lighting and power are impossible. Then, of course, the 
miners had their usual four-weeks’ strike—even against their own 
trade unions and their own government. 

The food problem will be acute this Winter, as our crops will 
be 10 to 15% below usual. 


In Britain little can be bought due to rigid rationing, 


to need for coupons or points to buy practically every 
item. 


In this country, with less ex- 


paradise of wage earners. Imagine these facts, compiled 
by Marschalk & Pratt, New York advertising agency: In 
this country 98144% of the payroll goes to wage earners 
and office workers, only 142% goes to top executives. 
“The fact is that nowhere on the face of the globe (and 
under no other system) does such a big share of the pay- 
roll go to the average worker.” And, of course, never in 
history did workers revel in the standards of living pre- 
vailing here. 

But union leaders, union. members, all other workers, 
must be made to understand that this happy condition 
cannot possibly last unless they render a full day’s work. 
unless they actually earn their higher remuneration. 

The Investors League, of which I am president, sent the 
following telegram to William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, at its annual convention. 
in San Francisco, and a similar telegram to Philip Murray. 
president of the CIO, at its annual convention, in Boston: 


On behalf of its thousands of members all over the country, 
the Investors League earnestly urges you to recommend to your 
convention that the one most effective action the AFL could take 
would be to encourage increased production per worker. This 
would go far to solve both our domestic and international problems. 
It would go far towards stopping the vicious price-wage spiral. 
Only in this way can the real purchasing value of the wage dollar 

be increased. 





cuse, the record reveals that 


From President Green of the 








higher pay has brought lowered 
production per worker. Henry 
Ford II published data some 
time ago confirming this, for 
his own company. 
So have other industries. 
What of our railroads? From 
1943 to 1946 the performance 
per hour of labor declined 
16%, while the average pay 
rose from 92 cents to $1.10 per 
hour. Approximately 20%. Ex- 
pressed differently: The labor 
cost of producing 100 “traffic 
units” rose from 39 cents in 
1943 to 55 cents in 1946, up 
41%. These stern facts, record- 
ed by the Railway Age, empha- 
_ size the imperative need for the 
granting of higher freight rates 
by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
No nation can prosper with- 
out adequate production, not 
even the United States, the 
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OUR NEXT ISSUE 


' Our next issue, November 15, which com- 


memorates our 30th Anniversary, will be 
the largest, both editorially and advertising- 
wise, we have ever published. It is dedicated 
to honoring the achievements of industrial- 
ists and others who have played a leading 
role in developing America’s Free Enterprise 
System into the most fruitful economy any 
nation has ever known—and to winning the 
war, thus preserving civilization. 

Thirty years ago the writer conducted a 
nationwide vote on who were then our 50 
leading business men, and published a vol- 
ume, “Men Who Are Making America,” em- 
bodying their life stories. A similar vote 
has been conducted this year. Those ac- 
corded the distinguished tribute of being the 
Fifty Foremost are to be presented with in- 
dividualized, illuminated citations at a ban- 
quet in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel on November 5, in the pres- 
ence of a thousand other notable men of 
affairs. Governor Dewey, of New York, 


will be the principal speaker. 








AFL came the following re- 
sponse: 

In behalf of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor I have repeatedly on 
numerous occasions urged increased 
production as a real remedy for in- 
flation and rising prices. We are 
committed to this policy and will 
do everything we can to promote 
increased production. The employers 
too must put forth special efforts in 
order to accomplish this purpose. 

I am pleased to send this com- 
munication as an answer to the 
telegram you sent me. 


Not even an acknowledgment 
has been received from the 
President of the CIO. The peo- 
ple of America will, in time, 
bring dictatorial, defiant, vin- 
dictive labor leaders to their 
senses. 


—B. C. Fores. 








Russia Nearing Crossroads 

Russia is nearing the crossroads: either she will with- 
draw from the United Nations or will become more amen- 
able now that she realizes she cannot browbeat the majority 
of the world’s nations. Her extraordinary belligerency, her 
extraordinary vilification of the United States, her ex- 
traordinary defamation of “Capitalism,” suggest that 
her rulers have become alarmed over their own security, 
that they feel desperate need for extolling Communism by 
falsely condemning all other systems of government. 

Stalin and his subservient henchmen must now realize 
that they cannot hope much longer to defy the will of all 
other nations except their own satellites, must realize that 
the United Nations will proceed to function with or with- 
out them, must realize that they, as a minority, cannot 
fool themselves that they can indefinitely defy an over- 
whelming majority. 

The chances are that the brazenly defiant Soviets will 
back down. 

Russia is exerting frenzied efforts to portray Commun- 
ism as superior to other forms of government. Ponder 
this statement by “Believe It Or Not” Ripley, most pains- 
taking in ascertaining facts: 
A Russian citizen: 

May not own land. 
May not be tried by a jury. 


May not travel. 

May not own jewelry. 

May not ring a church bell. 
May not choese his own job. May net be friends with a for- 
May not absent himself from eigner. 


work. Is forbidden freedom of speech, 
May not strike. freedom of assembly, freedom 
May not picket. of religion, freedom of soul. 
May not employ labor. 

You will thus see why Communistic dictators are franti- 
cally resorting to misrepresentation of conditions in their 
own land and of conditions in non-Communistic lands. 


—B. C. Fores. 
+ 


Get in the swim—or be left 
high and dry. 
* 


Valuable Personnel Suggestion 

Despite daily increasing evidence of the substantial 
value of employee suggestion systems, many companies 
still pay them scant attention, confining their efforts to 
slapping up a Suggestion Box and offering a modest (often 
too modest) bonus for usable ideas. Other companies, 
wiser, have succeeded in making the Suggestion Box an 
important phase of overall personnel policy. 

That, properly instituted and organized, the suggestion 
system pays dividends—in financial benefits both to em- 
ployer and employee, in jacked-up morale, in a heightened 
feeling of “belonging” among workers, in increased out- 
put and reduced costs—is amply evidenced by Westing- 
house’s experience this year. 

During 1947’s first six months Westinghouse employees 
contributed more than 11,000 ideas. One out of every 15 
workers contributed suggestions—and received nearly 
$50,000 in awards for the 4,318 adopted. Examples: — 

$1,009 to a 21-year veteran for the first idea he ever 





submitted (a suggestion which saved some two days’ pro- 

duction time on urgently-needed Diesel electric locomotive 

motors). : 
$1,501 to a worker in the transformer division. 

$528 to a warehouse employee. 

Many sound ideas unquestionably are lying dormant 
in your employees’ heads, ideas that could benefit them 
and your company. But they'll remain dormant unless 
sparked into life, unless your personnel policy makes 
effective provision—and incentive—for ferreting them out 
of employees’ heads and into the productive little Sugges- 


tion Box. —CHARLEsS FURCOLOWE. 
. 
In cloudless weather, prepare for rain. 
® 


Money alone cannot generate a 
successful, satisfying life, 
. 


How To Multiply Skilled Workers 

America’s economic strength and stability depend upon 
ever-increasing output of goods to satisfy the wants dnd 
desires of the people. Our objective must be management 
utilization of men and machines to their utmost possibili- 
ties. A survey reveals that we have the machines, that 
management is able, but that many key industrial areas 
are pinched for skilled manpower. | 

Fortunately, there is at hand an aid which many indus- 
trialists can and should turn to—the National Apprentice- 
ship Program, now celebrating its tenth anniversary. Some 
96,000 establishments are now participating in over 25,000 
programs. But far more are needed to achieve results 
on a truly national scale. 

Our industrial leadership in the past was won through 
our genius for production and quality workmanship. This 
depended upon the varied skills of numberless craftsmen. 
Unfortunately, in many fields the number trained to re- 
place those retiring or dying have fallen far short of the 
desired goal. Depression years, wartime exigencies, union 
attitudes hampered full-scale training programs. We are 
beginning to pay the inevitable penalty. 

“Craftsmen are made, not born.” Under today’s circum. 
stances, with technological demands of modern industry 
calling for more and more skilled workers, it is up t» 
industry itself to provide craftsmen necessary for the 
future. If it does not meet this challenge, industry is in- 
viting serious trouble. Less efficient workmen spel) lower 
productivity, higher costs. 

Alert managements should take advantage of the Ap- 
prenticeship-Training Service of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. There is no better method of recruiting the intelli- 
gent. skilled workers so badly needed than to inaugurate 
an adequate training program to elevate younger, inex- 
perienced workers to the ranks of the skilled workmen of 
tomorrow. —E.mer M. SHANKLAND. 

* 
Why should any man who refuses to work 
strenuously to meet his wants 
expect to escape want? 
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PERSONALITIES 


Men of Achievemen! 





Charles Edward Merrill | sy Homer SHANNON 


AGS to riches is an old story in 

America—but only in America. 

This isn’t a rags to riches story. 
Not quite. It could be that, since it is 
about Charles Edward Merrill, direct- 
ing partner of the largest investment 
banking firm in the world. Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, which 
he heads and created, plays a key role 
in putting idle money to work in pro- 
ductive enterprise. 

Merrill’s title is roughly equivalent 
to “Chairman of the Board” in the 
conventional corporate structure. His 
organization is a partnership—with, at 
present, 83 partners. Reflecting the 
Merrill business philosophy, it is an 
amalgamation of several of the largest 
security and commodity brokerage 
houses—the major elements combined 
in this decade. 

The many partners gave rise to a 
bit of Wall Street levity. If the firm 
were mentioned, it was almost required 
that someone should add further 
identification by saying “You mean 
‘We the people.” That hasn’t hurt 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
any more than the Ford jokes of 30 
vears ago hurt the Ford Motor Co. 

Charlie Merrill spent his boyhood in 
the small Florida town of Green Cove 
Springs. His father was a hard-work- 
ing country doctor. Like many another 
country doctor, he owned the village 
drug store. It was there that the grow- 
ing boy was initiated into the subtleties 
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Charles Merrili—pioneer in finance 


vidual, he has done more to make the 
business of marketing securities re- 
spected than any other person. 

He has pioneered almost every new 
idea which has come to Wall Street in 


Master salesman, keen economic student, Charlie Merrill 
has done much to “modernize” Wall St., has played a vital 
part in putting money to work in productive enterprise 


_ and refinements of merchandising. 


Young Charlie tended counter, ran 
errands for his dad, took care of a 
newspaper route on the side. 

Merrill is now 62. His organization 
dominates its own field. As an indi- 
Homer SHANNON, ex-editor and public re- 
lations man, is a long-time contributor to 
Fores. 
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the last quarter of a century. 

He has been the most convincing 
spokesman Wall Street has had with 
respect to the importance to our sys- 
tem of free enterprise of a free capital 
market. 

A master salesman and keen student 
of economics, Merrill has outguessed 
the best. More than any other individ- 


ual, he has made Wall Street what it 
is today. Always ahead of the times. 
he was the first to realize in a practical 
sense that the crash of 1929 and the 
decade of depression which followed 
called for complete reorientation on 
the part of the commodity and security 
dealer, and of the investment banker. 

In no sense a revolutionary, he has 
always been independent both in busi- 
ness ‘practice and moral conviction. 
His private fortune today is somewhere 
in eight figures. How much he has 
given away, no one knows. Charlie 
Merrill’s charities are many and un- 
publicized. For the most part, they are 
in support of education and religion. 

He has made gifts to more than 50 
educational institutions, and to religi 
ous organizations of every faith. Help- 
ing promising young fellows through 
college is almost a hobby. 
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Here, as in all other major aspects 
ot the Merrill biography, there is a 
logic which is consistent throughout. 
A budding financial genius, he had 
something like two years at Amherst, 
followed by two years divided between 
two other institutions of higher learn- 
ing. The boy made his own way 
through college, waiting at table, sell- 
ing mail order clothes. Summers he 
worked resorts as combination waiter 
and baseball player. It is out of that 
background that he has shaped his 
charities. 


$100,000 GIFT—ALMOST REFUSED 


Characteristic is a gift of $100,000 
to Amherst. He made it on condition 
that returns from the principal would 
be used to aid students who were 
bright in one subject, but not in all. 
While in college Charlie had made 
good grades in mathematics but rather 
indifferent grades in other subjects. 
The college trustees demurred at the 
conditions of his gift. 

“I reasoned that the students smart 
in everything get a whack at the schol- 
arships offered for general excellency,” 
he explains. “But many a boy who is 
a crackerjack at chemistry or engineer- 
ing has no chance for financial aid be- 
cause of medium ability to absorb his- 
tory or a foreign language.” 

The Merrill salesmanship won here 
as usual; he succeeded in giving away 
the $100,000. 

Before trying to discover how 
Charlie Merrill differs from other men, 
let us take a bird’s-eye view of the 
physical proportions of his firm and 
some of the more relevant statistics. 

In 1946 it did roughly 10% of all 
the business transacted on the New 
York Stock Exchange. In addition, it 
is a major factor in the commodities 
market, in underwriting of new corpo- 
rate securities. It has branches in 94 
cities, 31 states, the District of Colum- 
bia and Cuba. 

Its private communications system 
is the most extensive in the business, 
with 45,000 miles of leased wire. . 

More than 3,000 employees. 

Income from operations in 1946— 
$29.5 million plus (highest in the 
firm’s history). 

More than 192,000 individual ac- 
counts. 

Net income, 1946—$6,216,000. 

Capital—$14,000,000. 

As a partnership, income taxes are 
levied against the individual. Total in- 
come realized by partners after taxes, 
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etc., amounted to approximately $996,- 
757. 

Even such figures fall far short of 
measuring the Merrill influence. Time 
and again other Wall Street brokerage 
houses have had to adjust their prac- 
tices to the Merrill pattern. 

One of the most revealing develop- 
ments in this connection has to do with 
a study of the New York Stock Ex- 
change commissioned in the middle of 
the depression. It employed ace public 
opinion reporter Elmo Roper to find 
out what the public thought about the 
Stock Exchange and a lot of related 
matters. The Roper report was a shock 
to Merrill, as it was to many another 
Wall Street wizard. In substance, Mr. 
and Mrs. America thought Wall Street 
was a name for the home of the na- 
tion’s most accomplished crooks (with 
polish). There was another large seg- 
ment which interpreted “Stock Mar- 
ket” as a place where cattle were sold. 

Unlike most of his professional con- 
temporaries, Charlie Merrill took the 
report seriously. He turned it over to 
a crack research organization, with 
instructions to get the answers for the 
indictments. Out of that came the poli- 
cies which have guided C. E. Merrill 
ever since. And there could be no 
better illustration of the methods em- 
ployed by this innovator in the tradi- 
tionally orthodox field of investment 
finance. 


FINANCIAL INNOVATIONS 
The Roper report digested, in 1940 


Merrill initiated an entirely new in- 
vestment company program. There was 
to be no high pressure selling, no “hot 
tips” or inside information. Promo- 
tional literature would frankly state 
the firm’s interest in individual securi- 
ties. All service charges were to be 
eliminated. And a revolutionary change 
of policy was initiated. The firm be- 
came the first large Wall Street organi- 
zation to merchandise securities— 
through advertising, radio programs 
and by means of unique, easy-to-read 
investment studies directed towards 
th general public. 

Let’s take a look at how Charlie 
Merrill got that way. 

One of his first jobs out of college 
was with a small newspaper in West 
Palm Beach, Florida. 

“On the Sun I learned to meet peo- 
ple and learned human nature,” he 
says. “It was the best training I ever 
had.” . 

Merrill isn’t incapable of a bit of 
romanticizing. On the contrary, he is 


emotional and romantic about most of 
the world which can’t be reduced to 
statistics. No one could be more ob- 
jective about economic facts. 

His next job was with Patachogue 
Plymouth Mills, of which he is still a 
director. He has intense loyalties. 

From there, a chronological account 
takes him to his first all-out contact 
with Wall Street. In 1911 he went to 
work for George H. Burr & Co., invest- 
ment bankers and dealers in commer- 
cial paper. Very soon he was made 
head of the bond department. 

In 1913 he made “an unsatisfactory 
connection which precipitated going 
into business for myself.” 

In January, 1914, he established the 
firm of Charles E. Merrill & Co., in a 
sublet room at 71 Broadway. On July 
1 he entered into a co-partnership 
with Edmund C. Lynch, with offices 
at 7 Wall Street, doing a “general jn- 
vestment business in stocks and bonds.” 

Actually, the partnership dated from 
a few months earlier. An unfinished 
letter dated May 26, 1914, provides a 
very human touch to this phase of 
Merrill’s career: “Dearest Mother—| 
have been sweating blood since the 


first of May—when we moved to 7 . 


Wall Street. I have been working al- 
most every night and twice on Sunday. 
and just now am almost petered out. 
The new firm is making money—about 
$900 in April and over $2,500 in May. 
I have just closed a wonderful piece 
of business that will either make or 
break us. We have contracted to buy 
$1,000,000 bonds and $1,000,000 pre. 
ferred stock of the McCrory Co., and 
I have not that... .” 

The unfinished letter ended there. 
Unfinished as it is, it says a lot, with 
the benefit of hind-sight. It reveals 
daring. Undoubtedly there was that 
careful, painstaking investigation. 
Thus C. E. Merrill became identified 
with the chain store business. He and 
his organizations have championed the 
chain store ever since. 


BROKERAGE “CHAIN STORE" 


This is another point on which he is 
consistent. In 1926 he was a co-founder 
of Safeway Stores. He takes a lot of 
pride in having originated the idea. 
and made a success of, the Family 
Circle Magazine, which the chain dis- 
tributes. 

With its offices scattered across the 
country, and a policy of cultivating the 
small investor, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane is the chain store 

{Continued on page 24) 
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LABOR RELATIONS 


Disabled—Buit Efficient 


By LAWRENCE STESSIN 


IRE the Handicapped—it’s good 
H brine 

This is not a publicity puff—it’s 
a fact. The Department of Labor has 
just completed a series of objective 
surveys which have come up with some 
eye-opening conclusions to take the 
employment of the disabled out of the 
category of “duty,” “charity,” “pub- 
lic spirit” and “sympathy” and put it 
right smack into the realm of hard- 
headed business. 

The Department dug into the work 
records of disabled employees in pri- 
vate industry, studied absenteeism, 
turnover, efficiency, accident rates. 
Summed up, the results show that the 
handicapped worker can more than 
hold his own on the industrial front. 

Last year, state employment offices 
placed over 300,000 handicapped. The 
increased acceptance on the part of 


THE DISABLED WORKER 





employers of the hiring of the disabled 
is due in no small part to the scientific 
testing and selection procedures which 


_ are now part and parcel of every state 


employment office. If the employer 
does not know which of his jobs are 
suitable for the handicapped, the office 
will survey the jobs and.provide man- 
agement with a clear-cut analysis of 
what operations can be handled effi- 
ciently by the disabled. 

But that’s only part of the story. 
The Government has developed a series 
of job-matching techniques which test 
each disabled worker and groove him 
for the kind of work he can do best. 
These tests cover not only disability 
factors, but general aptitudes as well. 

The services of these employment 
offices are conducted on a strictly busi- 
ness basis. Applying workers whose 
tests show inability to handle specific 


jobs with the efficiency of unhandi- 
capped employees are referred to other 
agencies for medical rehabilitation or 
government-sponsored training. 

One misconception making the 
rounds in management circles is that 
the employer is charged with double 
liability in case a disabled worker sus- 
tains a second injury. This is incor- 
rect. When a handicapped employee is 
injured, the employer is only liable for 
the second injury—not for the total of 
two injuries. Moreover, if the second 
disability continues for more than two 
years, the liability passes from the em- 
ployer to the state. Worker’s compen- 
sation is paid from a special fund 
created for that purpose. 

Yes, hiring the handicapped is good 
business these days, and if you don’t 
believe it—ask the man who has hired 
0 


A SURVEY OF 300 EMPLOYERS* 





ABSENTEEIS™ 


BETTER - Sai of the 


handicapped were absent 
less frequently than 
the ablebodied. 


SAME - 4.8 of the 


handicapped were absent 
as frequently as the 
ablebodied. 


WORSE - 7. % of the 


handicapoed were absent 
more frequently than 
the ablebodied. 
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BETTER - of the 
handicapped stayed on 
their jobs longer than 
the ablebodied. 


SAME - 31. i of the 

pped stayed on 
their jobs as long as 
the ablebodied. 


WORSE - If. bot the 
cap id not 

stay on their jobs as 

ong as the ablebodied. 





EFFICIENCY 





of the han- 


SAME - 83. % of the 


handicapped were as 
efficient as the able- 
bodied. 


WORSE - 10.% of the han- 
dicapped were less effi- 
cient than the ablebodied. 








DETER - 61. of the 
andicapped had fewer 
accidents than the 
ablebodied. 








sare = 20.5 of the 
andicapped had as 
many accidents as the 
ablebod ied. 


WORSE - il. Z,of the 
andicapped had more 
accidents than the able- 

bod ied. 








* Based on a study of 63,382 disabled workers by the Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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...1n Terms of A Food Store 


By ALAN SINAUER 


One unit in an industry employing well over 1,000,000 indi- 
viduals, Von Rein’s market, one of 375,000 independent 
grocers, earns a modest return on annual sales of $180,000 


HERE weren’t many retail food 

establishments in the small but 

growing town of White Plains 
back in 1900, so when a new meat 
market opened it. was an event. Cer- 
tainly there was no way of knowing 
then that Von Rein’s Market would, 
47 years later, be the oldest continuous 
business of its kind in this flourishing 
New York suburb. The business has 
undergone a few major changes in 
that time. It became a “combination” 
(meat and grocery) store in 1915. 
And it has consistently expanded to 
a point where today it successfully 


rivals all its independent competitors. 

Von Rein’s Market is owned jointly 
by two brothers, Franz and William 
Von Rein. Their German-born father 
started it originally. Upon his death 
the two sons took over complete 
management—with their mother as 
silent partner—and that’s still the 
arrangement today. 

One can’t quite stamp the term 
“typical grocery store” on Von Rein’s. 
Smaller than the vast chain store out- 
lets, it far outshines many of the 
independents, particularly by achiev- 
ing an annual sales volume of some 


Lejt-wingers, many union dic- 
tators, and proponents of foreign 
“isms” have dong sought to 
undermine our free enterprise 
system by smearing and smash. 
ing at “Capitalists” and “the 
Capitalistic System.” FoRBEs 
firmly believes that economic 
education is the best way to 
buttress our American way oj} » 
life and our American way of 
doing business against all in. 
sidious attempts to destroy it. 
This article, the second in a 
series designed to show what 
Capitalism actually is, surveys 
our huge retail food industry in 
terms of one unit—Von Rein’s 
Market, one of America’s 375,000 
independent grocers. 














$180,000. By keeping their store 
relatively small, and by building up 
a loyal following of more than 600 
regular customers—almost all of some- 
what more than average affluence— 
the brothers manage to realize an 
exceptionally high net margin of over 
5% on that volume. 

The best example of the money the 
brothers have been able to take out 
of the business lies in the fact that last 
year, when they moved to a new loca- 
tion, they found it more expedient to 
build than rent. The property cost 
them $24,500, the building $32,000, 
a total of $56,500. They paid for the 
entire project out of their reserves. 
No mortgage, no bank loans, but a 
straight 100% cash deal. 


HAVE NO BAD ACCOUNTS 


Though nearly half of their cus- 
tomers charge their merchandise, 
they have no bad accounts. Prompt 
payment is expected, just as the 
brothers in turn pay their bills 
promptly in order to benefit from the 
1 or 2% cash discount available on 
most grocery purchases. 

This particular store puts emphasis 
on quality and service. Prices run a 
trifle higher than average. But this is 
always limited to a penny or two, and 
on the more popular items the 
brothers meet any standard competi- 
tion. 

Nearly 75%—a figure much higher 
than the average—of- Von Rein’s 
orders are telephoned. The store’s 
reputation and service have resulted 
in a customer-spread up to 15 miles. 
Pre-weekend business is always the 
heaviest; seasonally there’s _ little 
fluctuation. 

Von Rein’s occupies a store 25’ 
wide and 80’ deep. Counters all have 
linoleum tops and chromium trim, the 
floor is covered with grease-proof 
asphalt tile, and there is fluorescent 
lighting. The meat “ice-box,” which 
uses the most modern type bacterial 
lamp, is electrically refrigerated, as 
is the “dairy-box.” 

Contrary to common practice, the 
store does no advertising, uses no 
direct mail. 

In addition to the two Von Reins, 
there are five regular employees and 
two part-time boys. Full-time em- 
ployees (all non-union) divide up as 
follows: cashier-bookkeeper — $32; 
butcher—$65; fruit and vegetable 
man—$60; grocery man—$50; driver 
—$45. All but the cashier, who works 
40 hours, are on a 48-hour week. 
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om Von Rein brothers, unlike many newcomers to the grocery trade, operate at 
@ consistently steady profit, have an annual sales volume of close to $180,000. 


Purchasing from wholesale sup- 
pliers for a combination grocery 
store takes careful planning, real 
know-how. Von Rein’s buys from 
about 50° different sources, with a 
variety of arrangements applying, and 
inventory is turned over at least once 
every 30 days. Anticipating consump- 





SALES AND OPERATING 
FIGURES—1946 


SRE ROU se suscevces ences $180,740.44 
Cost oF MERCHANDISE........ 143,895.58 
Gross MARGIN ............--- 36,844.86 
AveRAGE INVENTORY .......... 6,570.10 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
PRD on cksins kde de rpepede $11,543.00 
Delivery costs ............. 1,205.26 
Donations & dues.......... 153.42 
BEND -cvcnbieawaesspec en 379.30 
Wrapping materials ....... 1,762.74 
Misc. supplies ............ 169.90 
PNR: sas 5 bRiaendaceeebi'es 8,593.50 
Repairs & depreciation..... 387.54 
Heat, light & power........ 579.41 
II vcdouiedesédesee <1 » 435.56 
PI 6 5 ois ewiknostpnests. 94.50 
Soc. Sec., Unempl. tax...... 302.45 
Moving expenses ......... 408.89 
Misc. (legal fees, etc.) ..... 1,155.00 
DEN. dace tisciateel sais $27,170.47 
Be PN as Sh nds sn <3 Senin $9,674.39 
MARGIN ON SALES............. 20.4% 
Net Prorir % on SALES...... 5.3% 





*The owners do not pay themselves a 


salary. 





tion, particularly in the case of perish- 
able foods, avoids spoilage and 
wastage. Von Rein’s calls itself a 
“semi-self-service store”. Customers 
may help themselves from the middle 
aisle racks, the frozen food cabinets, 
the vegetable department and the 
fancy goods section. But none of the 
modern self-service devices, such as 
the wheeled push-cart, is used. 

A tremendous variety of merchan- 
dise is carried. There are more than 
1,500 items on hand at all times. 
This is not untypical, though Von 
Rein’s probably has more specialty 
and fancy lines than most. It was 
among the earliest to carry frozen 
foods, having taken on Birdseye as 
early as 1928. 

The store does a surprising business 
in paper products (cups, plates, 
napkins) while staple non-food items 
such as soaps, toilet tissue, waxes, 
polishes and cigarettes, represent per- 
haps 10% of its business. 

Grocers do not mentally break their 
business down into so many separate 
departments, rather view it as one 
over-all operation. Similarly, there is 
no such thing as a typical mark-up of 
a certain type merchandise, for there 
is tremendous variation within any 
given category. 

The following table represents a 
breakdown of Von Rein’s annual 
business (based on 1946 figures). 
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Mark-up percentages are based on sell- 
ing prices. 








Average 
Ap- 
Sales prox. Mark- Gross 
Volume up Profit 
Meats & poultry $57,000 33 20 $11,400 
Fresh fruits & 

VOSS. .eeeeeee 39,000 23 25 9,750 
Dairy products. 16,100 9 15 2,415 
Bakery goods .. 6,500 5 20 1,300 
Groceries, other 

DOE cotvestes 30,000 16 20 6,000 
Household 

staples ....... 7,200 5 20 1,440 
Cigarettes ..... 10,000 5 10 1,000 
Household 

specialties ... 5,000 4 25 1,250 

$170,800 100% $34,555 


Von Rein sales today are running 
nearly double those of two years ago. 
Like many others, the brothers have 
‘ tried to hold down the increasing price 
trend. And on items which have 
soared highest they have cut their 
profits. 

A look at the store’s sales and 
operating expense record for 1946 (in 
the accompanying box) gives a pretty 
clear picture of the entire operation. 

This, then, is the operation of one 
single independent combination store 
in an industry which has some 409,- 
000 grocery and combination stores. 
An industry in which these same 
stores, according to estimated figures 
of The Progressive Grocer, sold $18,- 
515,000,000 worth of merchandise in 


1946. Without including specialty 
food stores, this means that grocery 
and combination stores last year 
accounted for 20% of the country’s 
entire retail business. 

About two-thirds of total sales were 
accounted for by independents, as 
opposed to one-third by chains. A 
chain, in the grocery business, consists 
of four or more stores with central 
buying and ownership; an individual 
owner can operate as many as three 
stores and still be classified as an 
independent. The average chain 
store, however, does a far greater 
business than the independent, for 
although of those 409,000 stores only 
32,000 (or about 8%) belonged to 
the chains, their sales totaled over $6 
billion. 

Evidence of the shrinkage in num- 
ber of chain grocery and combination 
stores is furnished by comparing the 
1939 figure of 40,350 against the 
above 32,000. The A. & P. chain, 
which has had between five and six 
thousand such stores, has been con- 
solidating at a tremendous rate, yet 
its 1946 total sales of nearly $2 billion 
was an increase of 33% over the 
previous year. A. & P. is by far the 
largest grocery chain in the country, 
with Safeway Stores and Kroger fol- 
lowing quite some distance behind. 
Although the independents, with 375,- 
500 stores, did a business of over $12 
































billion in ’46, this was only an increase 
of 20% over the previous year, when 
restrictions were still partly in effect. 
Nevertheless, this was by far an all- 
time high. Some small independents 
have found it impossible to adjust 
quickly to changing conditions, and 
perhaps 10% have been sliding down- 
hill. And with the recurring threat of 
the chains always before them, there 
is a general trend among independent» 
to associate themselves with voluntary 
or co-operative groups. 
CO-OPS INCREASINGLY POPULAR 


A “voluntary” group is based on a 
formal contract between a large whole- 
saling organization and a number of 
member retailers who do most of their 
purchssing from the one central 
source. The arrangement is initiated 
by the wholesaler. This arrangement 
is growing increasingly popular. The 
Red & White group, with more“than 
6,000 member stores, and the Inde- 
pendent Grocers Alliance (I. G. A.). 
with more than 5,000, are two leading 
examples of the scope of such opera- 
tions. Franz Von Rein, by the way, 
admits that if one of the big ones 
operated in his general vicinity he 
would give serious thought to joining. 

The “co-operative” group arrives at 
much the same benefits, but here the 
initiative comes from the store owners 
rather than any one wholesaler. In 
simple terms, it is an arrangement 
wherein a number of retailers pool 
their purchasing through one central 
office in order to avail themselves of 
the lower prices which bulk buying 
brings. The National Retailer-Owned 
Grocers (N. R. O. G.), with 20,000 
store members, is the largest of either 
type. 

There is still another set-up, where- 
in a retailer ties in with a particular 
food packer, thereby receives permis- 
sion to use the trade name on his 
store front. The Royal Scarlet stores 
are an example. For a few extra dol- 
lars a month the retailer also receives 
printed posters and other aids to help 
sell that line of groceries. Meanwhile, 
he may (and does) sell other com. 
petitive lines. 

Whatever the arrangement, the 
trend is toward closer team-work 
between wholesaler and retailer. The 
latter co-operates by maintaining 
competitive retail prices, and benefits 
by receiving such services as store 
accounting, advertising and display 
services, and store modernization. 


Results bear out the advantages of 
FORBES 
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these tie-ins. Although numerically 
only accounting for 24% of indepen- 
dent grocery and combination stores 
in 1946, voluntary and co-operative 
groups were responsible for $5,500,- 
000,000, or 46% of the total indepen- 
dent sales. 

With more than 80% of chain 
sales being achieved through self- 
service stores last year, the indepen- 
dents were becoming increasingly 
aware of the advantages of this modus 
operandi, At the close of the year 
31% of the merchants reported com- 
plete self-service arrangements, com- 
pared to 25% in 1945, only 11% in 
1942. 

AVERAGE MARK-UP 18%, 


Self-service markets last year aver- 
aged considerably larger volume than 
counter-service stores. Although less 
than one-third in numerical count, 
they accounted for 43% of indepen- 
dents’ sales. The semi-self-service 
stores, such as Von Rein’s, controlled 
40% of the volume; the rest was 
handled by the rapidly diminishing 
all-counter-service stores. 

With retail food prices averaging 
14% higher in 1946 than 1945, and 
in many cases up considerably more 
this year, the problem of mark-up to 
establish selling prices becomes in- 
creasingly critical. For a long time 
the figure of 18% has been a tradi- 
tional one in the business, as represent- 
ing a point where a well-run store 
can make a proper profit. Super- 
markets usually aim under this, how- 
ever, and the smaller independents 
above it. Based on selling prices, this 
18% is of course only an over-all 
average, for mark-ups vary greatly on 
various items. 

Whereas there is no available figure 
to indicate the yearly sales of a typical 
combination grocery store, a survey 
of nearly 4,000 independents made by 
The Progressive Grocer shows an 
average sales volume of $105,774. A 


1939 survey shows net profits varying © 


between 2 and 4%, with some 
extremes both higher and lower. 
The phrase, “grocery and combina- 
tion stores,” as used in this industry, 
in addition to the straight grocery 
stores and the many combining 
grocery and meats, also includes 
delicatessen stores, food sales of gen- 
eral stores, and “other food stores” 
with grocery departments. These 
latter three classifications, however, 
account for only a small percentage 
(Continued on page 33) 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Consumer “Gripe” Nets Poor 
Response from Food Industry 


Another ForBEs report on public relations as practiced, not preached, 
this article is the third in a series factually reporting how various cor- 
porations, unions, retailers, etc., actually meet the inquiries and real or 
fancied injuries of a mere member of “the public.” In every case the 
reporter has represented himself as an ordinary citizen with a typical 


question—or “gripe.” 


Because of its particular timeliness, this article is being published 
prior to a report on “How Six Department Stores Handle ‘Money-Back’ 
Requests,” originally scheduled for appearance in-this issue. 


CCASIONALLY a housewife 
comes home from a shopping 
trip to the local food markets and 
blows her top about the people 
whom she believes, rightly or 
wrongly, to be responsible for cur- 
rent high food prices. Assuming 
the role of an irate housewife, a 
ForRBES reporter recently sent an 
indignant letter to two dozen or- 
ganizations in the food industry. 
The letter complained bitterly 
about high prices, suspected that 
the companies were getting rich, 
and asked to know what measures 
they were taking to lower prices. 
In the 15 days since the letters 
were mailed, replies have come in 
to only 13 of the 24. 

The first answer came within 24 
hours, from the Milk Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Metropolitan New 
York. Its director was “glad of an 
opportunity to reply” and went 
into considerable detail to explain 
the high price of milk and to as- 
sure that “every company” was 
making “every possible effort” to 
keep prices in line. 

The same day also brought re- 
plies from A & P and the National- 
American Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation. The former wrote a half- 
page letter stating that its mark-up 
over cost on each item is no great- 
er now than it has ever been, and 
stated that the company was doing 
the best it could. The A & P also 
hoped that the writer would “con- 
tinue to deal with us.” 

The Wholesale Grocers sent a 
long and effective answer, pointing 


out that they had been “utterly 
opposed to premature lifting of 
price controls,” of which they sent 
proof. In addition, a circular was 
enclosed, showing favorably com- 
parable grocery price indices for 
September, 1946, and September, 
1947, 

The following day a reply came 
from Pillsbury Mills, Inc., which 
asserted that the subject of the 
complaint “is very much on our 
minds at the present time,” and 
stating that they were “pleased 
that you would take the time to 
write to us.” The company’s prob- 
lems and its explanation of high 
prices were set forth in an at- 
tached copy of a Pillsbury execu- 
tive’s statement before a Congres- 
sional Sub-Committee. 

The next delivery, still only 
three days after the complaints 
went out, brought a 65-word re- 
sponse from Gristede Bros. It 
opened by saying that the ‘writer 
was “apparently . . . misinformed” 
about retail operations and ended 
on a more ingratiating note with 
an offer “to have our representa- 
tive call and discuss ‘the matter.” 

Four days later an ably written 
letter arrived from Standard 
Brands. ‘In part, it said that price 
“problems... occupy a large part 
of the time of the officers of the 
company. Realizing our duty to 
the consumer, we have made every 
effort to hold prices down.” After 
showing that Standard Brands 
prices have not meant a rise in 

{Continued on page 33) 
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Business Outlook Bright 


East Coast States 


B ANK deposits, cash registers and 
pocketbooks continue to bulge with 
American dollars as most industrial- 
ists, retailers and the buying public in 
East Coast States foresee no slacken- 
ing of business activity for months to 
come. Estimates of continued prosper- 
ity expressed so far by observers in 
this area range from one to three 
years. 

Likelihood of further inflation is en- 
hanced by the recent rise in freight 
rates, with another probable increase 
later; also removal of credit controls 
on November 1, payment of terminal 
leave bonds, high prices—especially 
for foods—and scarcities of certain 
types of grain, steel and other ma- 
terials, along with the shortages of 
housing and some lines of durable 
goods that still persist. 

Exports which have declined in re- 
cent months due to lack of purchasing 
power abroad will, in the opinion of 
many East Coast economists and bank- 


ers, mount to record proportions if 
and when further financial aid is ex- 
tended to other countries that qualify. 

Retail trade in this section is trend- 
ing strongly upward again, in dollar 
volume, after a sagging period earlier 
this year. Unit sales, however, are 
down 11%, but higher prices account 
for no loss in revenue to date. Christ- 
mas buying is expected to stampede 
retail stores with record sales, espe- 
cially in hard goods. 

Home building, which started to 
spurt in July, is gaining momentum 
along the East Coast. During the first 
eight months of this year private 
dwelling units “completed” topped the 
same period last year by 140%. De- 
spite an increase of 86% in construc- 
tion costs and 130% in total cost of 
buildings over 1939, the public seems 
to accept the fact that housing, like 
other necessities, is on a continuing 
higher price level—ArtHuR R. Gris- 
WOLD. 


New England States 


EW Massachusetts cities and towns 

have been able to resist the tide 
of inflation; an increase of $3.14 this 
year lifts the 1947 average tax rate for 
the 351 cities and towns of the state 
to a record $39.04. Added to last 
year’s boost, the increase brings the 
average hike up to more than $6 for 
the past two years. Still further in- 
creases are looked for next year. 

Despite high leather costs, which 
have occasioned some advances in 
prices, orders for Fall and Winter lines 
of women’s shoes in the Bay State have 
been received in such volume that 
part-time employment has been sharp- 
ly reduced and sizable recalls of 
workers have occurred. Synthetic ma- 
terials are again being used in lower- 
priced women’s shoes because of in- 
flated leather prices. Trade leaders 
predict that, due to the stronger de- 
mand for moderately-priced shoes as 
against higher-priced footwear, a much 
larger share of the country’s shoes will 
be produced in the near future. in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 


Maine, the three New England shoe 
states. 

A growing tendency is discernible 
among Massachusetts mutual savings 
banks to raise interest rates on de- 
posits. Last January 61 banks in the 
state, with 29% of the deposits, were 
paying 144%, but by the end of July 
this number had been cut to 53 hold- 
ing 23% of the deposits. Of the re- 
maining 129 banks, one was paying 
3%, 13 were paying 244%, the re- 
mainder 2%. 

Anchorage Homes, Inc., pre-fabri- 
cated home manufacturers in West- 
field, Mass., has introduced a new pol- 
icy in the pre-fab field. The company 
sends out its own crew to put up the 


Cie 








factory-built homes and gives the 
buyer a price on the fully-erected 
house. This includes heating, plumb- 
ing and electrical appliances. It does 
not include cost of the land.—Davip 
Mack. 


Midwest States 


HE Midwest States, America’s 

most highly industrialized region, 
are showing their leadership in re- 
storing rural farm areas. This demon- 
stration, centered in the heart of Ohio’s 
agricultural belt near Newark» and 
Lancaster, has aptly been styled the 
opening of “The Second Frontier,” 
featured the complete rebuilding of 
two adjoining farms in a few hours 
time. 

In less than one day, 600 volunteer 
workers recruited from the surround- 
ing countryside and from the ranks of 
the state’s many GI agricultural stvu- 
dents, completely restored 208 acres. 
Duplication of the feat would have 
taken the two owners four years to 
accomplish. So gigantic was the show 
that 41,000 persons from New Jersey 
to Illinois gathered to witness the 
project. 

Nine hundred rods of new fence 
were installed and 750 rods of old 
fence relocated. A new barn was set 
up, farm ponds prepared on each prop- 
erty, and more than 1,700 feet of diver- 
sion ditches were laid. Once the fences 
were moved to follow the terrain 
naturally, rather than man-made lines, 
even the property deeds were changed 
to show where the new lines run. This 
was the first such change on record in 
the move to bring 50 million acres 
under conservation practices in Amer- 
ica. 

Ohio, incidentally, has taken a na- 
tional lead in conservation work. The 
state’s aims also include creation of 
lakes in each of its 88 counties. Claim 
is that the map of Ohio has changed 
more in the last dozen years than dur- 
ing any period since the Illinois and 
Wisconsin glaciers swept over the area 
centuries ago.—OraL S. PFLuc. 
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Despite Inflation Spiral 


Southern States 


se pear enagyr nd food prices, reflecting 
higher farm commodity prices 
and inflated farm income, have not 
increased the cash income of southern 
farmers as they have those of other 
sections. On the whole, southern farm 
prices have advanced far less during 
the past year than have those of other 
areas. About 42% of the cash income 


_ of farmers in Georgia, Florida, Ala- 


bama, Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Louisiana comes from cotton, tobacco 
and fruit. In this year of high farm 
prices, however, the August, 1947, 
price of each of these commodities was 
actually lower than in August, 1946. 

In the smaller communities of the 
South small plants continue to open. 
Small food processing and quick-freeze 
plants are on the increase and some 
tanneries are opening up in the smaller 
communities, Small textile plants, 
manufacturing such specialties as over- 
alls, continue to appear. 

The failure of the southern ship- 
yards, so expanded during the war, 
to curl up and play dead once the 
shooting was over is an indication of 
the ingenuity of the people running 
them. Of course, their operations are 
now restricted. But while practically 
all of them are below their wartime 
employment peak, many employ more 
people than in pre-war days. A num- 
ber of yards built especially for war- 
time construction have closed. But 
of some 25 ship construction facilities 
on the South Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, 
17 are still in operation. Most of 
these were established long before the 
war. 

This does not mean, however, that 
multitudes of ships are now being built 
in southern yards. Many of them have 
now turned to ship repair, foundry 
work and the like—-Marvin Cox. 


Western States 
HILE basic business continues to 
thrive, retailers still scream that 
high prices are hurting them. Banks 
are showing their highest deposits in 
history, due largely to unprecedented 
high farm yields and liquidation of 
livestock ‘at record-breaking prices. 
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There’s a widening credit base and 
more bank loans going into private 
ventures throughout the entire region. 

The sugar beet crop, at high prices, 
is one of the most abundant in history. 
Experts here say you can look for a 
distinct sugar surplus and that sugar 
may be substituted for wheat in relief 
shipments abroad. 

Industrialists-are moving ahead with 
bold plans, even though some quarters 
say the national economy is getting 
top-heavy. Powerful Boettcher inter- 
ests, which dominate the cement mar- 
ket of the West, are plowing nearly 
$15,000,000 into new plant expansion, 
figure to double the regional cement 
output in 1948, 

Upturn in construction is indicated 
by increased brick and cinder block 
production, with outlook for next year 
continued bright. 

Relocation of small and varied man- 
ufacturing plants in western cities and 
towns continues at a growing rate—a 
rate so accelerated as further to bur- 
den an already desperate housing 
plight. This in turn has caused 
stepped-up building of small homes, 
motor courts and the new, sprawling 
combination resort hotel and indi- 
vidual tourist court. 

The entire region is getting power 
conscious and eastern manufacturers 
survey these states for potential kilo- 
watt development. 

Look for a concerted political drive 
by leaders of both major parties to get 
Congress to restore reclamation cuts in 
the next session. It will be argued that 
national security demands immediate 
development of the power resources 
of the reclamation states. 


Lively efforts to establish wool proc- 
essing plants here in the heart of the 
domestic wool -producing area are at- 
tracting nationwide attention and up- 
setting the calculations of the Boston 
wool crowd. 


Nobody seriously affirms that these 
are stable times, yet the demands for 
more production are so great in these 
states that the paradox is accentuated, 
adding to existing uncertainty regard- 
ing the future. 

—Eucene CErvi. 


Pacific States 
OPULATION increases continue 
on the West Coast. In figures, 

here’s the story: general business is 
estimated at 210% of the 1935-39 
average, approximately 2% higher 
than this time in 1946. Realty loans 
continue at record levels; construction 
is up approximately 45% over last 
year. Past 30 months accounted for 
2,480 new major factories in Cali- 
fornia, amounting to $340 million, a 
total of $1,175 million privately 
financed expansion since 1939, com- 
pared with $1,006 million government- 
financed industry. 

The Pacific Coast is learning that 
its resources are not unlimited. With 
California’s gas consumption still up 
52% over pre-war, natural gas pipe- 
lines are being built from Texas to 
Southern California oilfields; Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. is negotiating for 
a second line to bring much needed 
Texas gas to San Francisco. Thanks 
to research, California’s low-grade coal 
deposits are being rediscovered as a 
fuel source. 

According to Governor Warren, the 
strain of 2,275,000 more people on 
California’s water supply is “almost 
beyond belief.” The State Chamber 
of Commerce is now looking to tech- 
nological developments to make use 
of ocean water for domestic and in- 
dustrial purposes. 

In the Pacific Northwest, considered 
over-developed ‘in hydro-electric plants 
a few years ago, power shortages have 
caused some toning down of industrial 
expansion plans. McNary Dam and 
new generator installations at Grand 
Coulee promise only temporary relief 
of this condition. ‘ 

Aviation: Transcontinental _ air- 
freight continues to increase. In Sep-. 
tember, United Air Lines for the first 
time flew over a million air-freight 
ton miles in a month. The lines’ new 
33 1/3% freight tariff reduction prom- 
ises new increases. San Francisco 
will be the base of operations of South- 
west Airways and terminus of a new 
line to Shanghai. The Bay city now 
boasts two commercially operated heli- 
copters.—CHaRLEs F, Berry. 








Lord Abbott Matched 7-Day Pipe Set 


The Perfect Christmas Gift for 
That Special Client — Friend — or 


Valued Employee 





Seven masterpieces of the pipemaker’s Art, 
each a different style and shape, are neatly 
fitted in a handsome leatherette-covered 
Presentation Case. Every pipe is carved 
from the heart of the finest AGED IM- 
PORTED BRIAR and hand finished. 
Case is lined with velveteen, and days of 
the week are stamped in 18K gold. 
#201—Set of 7 Custom-Carved 
pipes with Sterling-Silver Bands $35.00 
#202—Set of 7 All-Smooth natural 
ED 5.kn4565500K05005 5 
Order a Set for Your Own 
Smoking Pleasure 


Mail-Orders Filled Immediately 


ABBOTT PIPES, Dept. G 
205 €. 85th St, New York 28, N. Y. 














For SALES LETTERS 


CONSULT JAMES MARATTA 


Letter writing consultant composes mas- 
terful sales letters that sell, or your 
meney back. Send for my ———- 








James Maratte, Rockville Centre 3, N. Y. 
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ANSWER fo 


your holiday 
gift problem 
PAULA'S 


celebrated 


LEBKUCHEN 


... always in 
good taste 


SEND THE RIGHT CHRISTMAS GIFT 


TO YOUR CUSTOMERS 
Greate and maintain x will with 
ie pastry treat. 


tn a tong, 
ment. 


SPECIAL SERVICE 


FOR BUSY EXECUTIVES 
Bend your Christmas gift wr 
end ee nail for = For 


combine orders 
PAULA'S FAMOUS E coe- 


AND FRIENDS 
ift packages of 


Diseriminating palates have 
Attract 


ive, ecellophane- 
sealed 


the flavorful oven freshness 
“~~ Will not crumble during ship- 


oPe L 
QUANTITY 
DISCOUNTS 
for orders 
$20.00 or 


more. 
10% for orders 
of $30.00 or 





ALL ORDERS 
SHIPPED 
POSTPAID 


PAULA'S celebrated LEBKUCHEN 


1087 St. Nicholas Ave., Dept. E-1, 
22 


New York 32, N. Y. 





NEW IDEAS 


...in Humidifiers, Lighting, Microscopes, 
Plastic Flooring, Heaters, Reproductions 


STREAMLINED SERVICING 


Radio servicing routines can now 
be speeded up by the pocket-sized 
signal generator shown below. Easy to 
handle, it’s said to perform all the 
necessary functions of the large gener- 
ator, works on either 110 volts, AC or 





DC. Such tests as the following can be 
made with it: checking receiver sensi- 
tivity, locating breaks in concealed 
wire, signal tracing, tube testing, inter- 
mediate and radio frequency stage 
alignment. 

(Clippard Instrument Laboratory, 
Inc., 1125-33 Bank St., Cincinnati, O.) 


FOOT NOTE 
Relief of standing fatigue is the 





WANT EXTRA MONEY ? 


if you have an up-to-date mailing list of more than 
5,000 customer or inquiry names, put them to work. 
We can rent your names to non-competitive mailers and 
pay you GOOD REVENUE. 


WILLA MADDERN, Mailing List Broker 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, WN. Y. 




















Cramer Posture Cramer Dealers ‘ 
Chairs in use Everywhere, 
all over the Your inquiries 





Anadner POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY. Inc 
Kansas City 6, Mo 


1210 Canipne 





promise afforded by the Stand-eze 
Softaire, a non-marking, non-skid rub- 
ber mat. Scientifically designed, it con- 
tains two thousand small rubber cells 
which act individually and collectively 
to protect legs and feet from nervous 
strain. These cells gather and retain 
air, while thin rubber strips, criss- 
crossing each cell, produce a “squee- 
gee” action. 


(Colonial Rubber Co., Ravenna, O.) 
SUPER VISION 


Latest laboratory legerdemain is a 
microscope that enables workers to 
drill holes as small in diameter as’ a 
human hair. Built to expedite opera- 
tions where minute details must be 
closely observed, it magnifies objects 
in their three normal dimensions. 
Work can be performed easily under 
the instrument because the magnified 
image is seen right side up and not 
inverted, while the optical system, with 
converging objectives achromatically 
corrected, clearly shows length, width 
and depth with enhanced perspective. 

(American Optical Co., Southbridge, 
Mass.) 


UNCONVENTIONAL LIGHT 


Fumbling in the dark is eliminated 
by this handy light. Known as the Lazy- 
Lite, the lamp has no chain, button or 
other conventional switch, is turned on 





and off by tilting the translucent plas- 
tic shade. There’s a 7-watt bulb in each 
end. Suggested uses: For — bedside, 
bathroom, passageway or stairway. 

(Hungerford Plastics Corp., Murray 
Hill, N. J.) 


WARMER HOMES 


Now there’s a home heating unit 
that incorporates in a simple functional 
design a number of advantages hereto- 

{Continued on page 24) 
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Forbes Maps of 
Business Conditions 
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ii PRECEDING PERIODS. 


These maps depict business conditions in 87 economic areas, selected on the basis 
of economic unity; each representing a region in which conditions are dependent on 
the same basic key factors. Separate indexes are calculated for the separate areas. 
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THE general economic advances which 
were first indicated in our map for Oc- 
tober 15 have now worked their way into 
many of the area business indicators. As 
a result, this is the most favorable looking 
map since last July. 

The number of areas in which busi- 
ness has revealed an improvement, for a 
period of at least a month, has increased 
from 10 to 27. Meanwhile, the number of 
poor areas has decreased to four. 

All but one of the five declining areas 
in our October 15 map have now man- 
aged to recover from their slump. One— 
the Oklahoma City area—now ates 
among the Ten Best Cities. 

The currently strong agricultural situa- 
tion is reflected by a preponderance of 
white in the North Central States. There 
is also a marked pick-up in many of the 
areas serving the farmer. 

The zone indicators show remarkable 
advances over the conditions of a month 
ago. Whereas on October 1 no zones were 
as much as 10% ahead of 1946, now all 
zones are at least 5% ahead. Four zones 
are 11% or more ahead of November, 
1646. 

This advance, however, is a measure 
of business activity rather than physical 
volume. When proper allowance is made 
for the decreased purchasing power of 
the dollar, no great advances are evi- 
denced. 
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(Continued from page 22) 


fore out of range of low-budget home 
builders. It’s the “Royal Jet-Flow,” 
said to provide a uniformity of heat 
throughout the living space of a house 
that is equalled only by the best forced 
air and hot water systems. Even distri- 
bution of heat is achieved by deliver- 
ing hot air in two or three directions 
just below ceiling level, while at the 
same time drawing cold air from the 
floor—thus setting up a circulation 
that keeps air moving throughout the 
entire house. 

(Royal Heaters, Inc., 1024 West- 
minster Ave., Alhambra, Calif.) 


IT'S MOISTURIZED 


The plaint of “too much heat, too 
little humidity,” may be answered 
satisfactorily by the humidifier shown 
here. Called the Fresh’nd Aire, you 
just fill it with water and plug it in 
and it automatically adds filtered and 
washed moisture to the air. Weighing 
15 pounds, it’s the scientific answer to 





moisture-starved air, makes rooms 
healthier, more pleasant to live or 
work in. Seasonal note: In Winter it’s 
claimed to provide greater comfort at 
lower room temperature, with resultant 
cut in heating costs. 


(Fresh’nd-Aire Co., 221 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 1, Ill.) 


PLASTIC FLOORING 


Colorful, enduring, Plastile, a lami- 
nated vinyl floor tile, is the latest in 
plastic flooring. Available in 20 differ- 
ent color combinations, it’s reported 
to be chemically resistant, resilient, 
easy to keep clean, unaffected by wet 
rot, and is non-slip even when wet. 
Added advantage: It can be laid with 
ordinary linoleum cement, unlike other 
plastic flooring. 

(The United States Stoneware Co., 
Akron 9, O.) 


Men of Achievement 
{Continued from page 14) 


of the brokerage business. Its advertis- 
ing and promotional literature are di- 
rected at the individual with a few 
thousand dollars to invest—“after mak- 
ing provision for home ownership, 
education, insurance and emergency 
reserves.” 

The firm advertising propagandizes 
in favor of holding on to war bonds. 
This is entirely in character. At the 
time of World War I the Merrill or- 
ganization was the first to advertise 
Liberty Bonds as a good investment. 

A two-column head in the New York 
Annalist of September 24, 1917, is 
extremely illuminating. The large black 
type read: 

“Charlie Merrill Checked Meteoric 

Rise in Financial District to Enter 

the Army When His Partner, Claim- 

ing First Chance Because Unmar- 
ried, Was Rejected.” 

At that time Merrill was 32, with a 
wife and child. He reported to officer’s 
training camp and won a commission 
as a first lieutenant in the air service. 

Merrill’s outstanding qualities in- 
clude ambition, energy, drive, imagi- 
nation. “A magnificent personality and 
an unbeatable salesman. He could in- 
spire a corpse,” says one intimate. 

Breeze and action, salty phrase and 
keen analytical mind help to make up 
the picture. A man who couldn’t spare 
himself if he would, he is lavish in 
praise of the job well done—and just 
as outspoken in criticism of shoddy, 
inept work. 


ALWAYS “AHEAD OF THE PARADE" 


Respect, affection, with a touch of 
hero worship is the response he in- 
spires among the firm’s employees 
from bottom to top. The bubbling en- 
thusiasm, the pyrotechnics of Merrill 
ideas, the genuineness of human feel- 
ing are as convincing and persuasive 
to the elevator boy as to higher-ups. 


Charlie Merrill has been ahead of 
the parade from the start. Among his 
major gifts is the faculty to keep his 
mind on tomorrow and size it up, while 
he is applying the acid of analysis to 
the facts of today. 

Warmly human and emotional where 
people are concerned, he is coldly ab- 
stract in dealing with anything that 
can be reduced to mathematics. 

Love of physical sports is native. If 
possible, he wants to be a competitor. 
Of average height and build, an ath- 


letic life has contributed to his mag- 
netic personality. 

Independence of mind are as evident 
ir his work habits as in the business 
judgments which have brought him to 
the front. In the usual sense, he has no 
work habits—more properly, he has 
no routine just for the sake of routine. 

“His office is his home or his hat or 
the train,” remarked one of his closest 
associates. “He is thinking all his wak- 
ing hours, and frequently: wakes up at 
night thinking about his business prob- 
lems. The strange thing is that his 
thinking is clearest when conditions 
are at their worst. That was true in 
1929, and I’ve seen it a lot of other 
times.” 


EDUCATION NEEDED 


Merrill social and business philoso- 
phy: 

“American business and. industria] 
management is not doing effective 
work in educating its own personnel 
in the economic foundations that un- 
derlie the American way of life. Too 
few organizations have given their 
workers a tangible stake in the success 
of the business or made them feel indi- 
vidually important. With the present 
experience of England and France be- 
fore us, it is tragic that business in 
America has accomplished so little in 
this respect. 

“Business men spent $2.5 billion on 
advertising in 1946 and many addi- 
tional thousands talking to one another 
through their associations about the 
enterprise system, but they have failed 
to teach its advantages to a large part 
ot their own employees. 

“If America is not to go the way of 
much of Europe, the mass of the peo- 
ple must realize their economic stake 
in our present system, must find in it 
the opportunity and emotional outlet 
that people abroad think they see in 
the Socialist State. 

“The perils we face from ignorance 
and misunderstanding can be more 
serious than those we faced in the 
war.” 

On the all-important subjects of 
taxes and labor legislation he says: 

“Investors are vitally interested in 
such legislation because it has a criti- 
cal bearing on industrial peace and 
profits. Investors can profit by changes 
in the existing laws only if new laws 
help eliminate group conflict. Class 
legislation, designed to punish or re- 
ward minority groups, has, for the 
past 15 years, intensified our difficulties 
by pitting us against ourselves.” 
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The Outlook: What Investigation Reveals 


I’vE just returned from a week’s investigation 
throughout the Detroit area, with these impres- 
sions and findings: 

1. Union leaders are frantically fearful that the 
Taft-Hartley Law will seriously undermine their 
power and prestige, that their dues payers will 
become less obsequious, less submissive, to arbi- 
trary bossing, that they may assert the new rights 
accorded them by the law. 

2. While there still is very inadequate realiza- 
tion on the part of rank-and-file workers of what 
the law contains, enlightenment is gradually 
spreading, leading towards realization that the 
new legislation does not mean “slave labor,” but, 
rather, that it emancipates them, at least to some 
extent, from being slaves of their own union czars. 


WORKERS WORKING MORE 


3. In an increasing number of plants output 
per worker is improving. I was quoted specific 
instances of quite notable expansion in production 
per worker. 

4. Notwithstanding that cars and trucks are 
rolling off assembly lines in mounting volume, 
new orders are pouring in at such a rate that 
scarcely a dent is being made in mountainous 
backlogs. The industry’s heads feel assured of 
full-swing employment and output for at least two 
years. 

5. While considerable uncertainty exists re- 
garding the nation’s economic outlook, hopeful- 
ness predominates. 

6. Similarly, while uneasiness exists over the 
possibility of war, because of Russia’s extraordi- 
narily obstructive attitude, majority opinion is 
that Sialin will not force America to declare war 
in the nearby future—not until, and unless, she 
has succeeded in manufacturing atomic bombs, 
at present entirely beyond her capacity. 

7. “Will Truman be re-elected?” is constantly 
asked. His popularity, as disclosed by recent 
polls, has disturbed many employers. Not one of 
the Republican candidates whose hats are now in 


the ring is regarded here as surely calculated to 
insure an overwhelming Republican victory. 
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8. Everywhere I went I was asked, “Are we 
going to have depression?” My reply: “As de- 
mands in various fields are filled by expanding 
production, some recession would be logical. But 
no serious depression is within sight.” 


RECESSION BUT NOT DEPRESSION 


9. Very mixed is sentiment regarding how far 
the United States should go to bolster Europe. 
“America first” is widely proclaimed. “Why 
should American families be asked to deny them- 
selves adequate food unless European peoples be- 
stir themselves more than they have done, to work 
more strenuously to support themselves?” is the 
rather general frame of mind. The expectation 
in this area is that Congress will not write a blank 
check to feed Europe. Another comment: “If 
France and Italy and other countries want to go 
Communistic, let them.” The predominant feel- 
ing is that America should maintain maximum 
military strength, including compulsory training 
—and upbuilding of our air forces. 


WHAT WILL STOCKS DO? 


10. In Michigan a great many people are ac- 
tively interested in the stock market. “What’s the 
market going to do?” is constantly asked. My 
reply: “I am quite sure the highest-grade, lowest- 
yielding corporation bonds will decline, that in- 
terest rates will creep at least somewhat higher. 
For my part, I have been sitting on the side- 
line, stockmarketwise, for many months, neither 
selling nor buying. The Stock Exchange ticker 
itself will give the clue to the next decisive trend.” 
The unquestionable fact is that a majority of 
companies have made a great deal of money this 
year, that many dividend payments have been 
increased, and that the prospect is. that year-end 
extra payments promise to be ‘unusually numerous. 
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Knowing Your Industry (continued) 





THE SENSITIVE INDEX 


A time-proven method of interpret- 
img today’s stock market, possibly the 
best available method. 

@ Investigate its past action. 


®@ Check the Index for a working solu- 
tion to your investment problem. 

®@ Send for our Free Explanatory Book- 
let, illustrated with many charts. 


Guaranteed Special Offer 
Fer NEW Subscribers 


If you have never tried this unique finan- 
cial service before, send only $10 for a 
3 Months Trial Cffer. If within 30 days 
yeu are not pleased with the service, 
eancel it for @ full refund. 


Den’t delay—Send Today 
STEPHEN GARGILIS 


Dept. F-46 
30 Huntington Ave. - Boston 16, Mass. 





STOCK MARKET INVESTORS 
and TRADERS COURSE 


By D. E. Hayes 
(Registered Investment Advisor) 


Not an Advisory Service. 


A course of instructions on how to 
invest in the Stock Market. What 
and when to buy and when to sell. 
Market action, etc. Above Lessons 
by Mail for Home Study. 


Write for Information: c/o D. E. HAYES 
L. A. University Bidg., P. O. Box 3147, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

















HAT are the main determinants 
of residential building? 

1. Population Trends. It is not 
population growth alone that influences 
building, but primarily the movement 
of people. Even if the population re- 
mains static, movement from area to 
area could stimulate building: (a) 
from farms and towns to cities; (b) 
from city centers to outlying suburbs; 
(c) to new industry areas; (d) move- 
ments of the type of our migrations 
from the Mid-West to Los Angeles or 
Florida or elsewhere. 

2. Obsolescence and Destruction. 

3. The number of new independent 
family units. Marriages and births. 
Number of family units in relation to 
the number of dwelling units. 


HIGH INCOMES AND HOUSING 


4. Savings and Purchasing Power. 
Observe the slice taken by the other 
major elements in the cost of living 
(Food, Clothing, etc.). It is favorable 
for building when the National Income 
rises in relation to living costs so that 
the amount of excess income available 
for housing increases. 

5. Rent Index. 

6. Vacancies. 

7. Foreclosures. 

8. Construction Costs: Materials, 
labor costs and conditions. 

9. Real Estate Taxes. 

10. Relation between the cost of buy- 
ing and building homes. 

11. Availability of Money for the 
financing of construction. 

12. Need for housing. It is always 
possible to show a big need for hous- 
ing in the United States. Half the 
thirty-eight million dwelling units in 
the United States in 1940 were over 
forty years old. Forty-five per cent of 
them had no private bathrooms. Be 





JoserH MINDELL, industry analyst and stock 
market technician, is a partner in a leading 





Stock Exchange firm. 


By JOSEPH MINDELL 


wary of forecasting building on the 
basis of such estimates alone, for 
building is highly deferrable. 

Other determinants of commercial 
or industrial building are: 

1. The previous level of such con- 
struction. 

2. Business men’s estimates of the 
outlook for business, and for their own 
products. 

3. Conditions for bank loans and 
equity financing. For farm building: 
the trend of agricultural income; the 
level of farm mortgages. For public 
works building: social trends; political 
factors; the acceptance of the Keyn2s 
Theory in governmental circles. 

Two future possible influences may 
become unusually important: 

The influence of -new transportation 
methods. Developments in aviation 
may make much more of the area 
around our cities available for living. 
The helicopter may have a pronounced 
influence on the location factor in 


building. 
CURRENT SUILDING ANTIQUATED 
The other is the influence of pre- 


fabrication building techniques. 

Most residential building is by smail 
carpenter-contractors who have neither 
the resources nor training to keep 
abreast of technological developments 
nor to use them. Much of the current 
small home building is antiquated be- 
fore completed. Radios, autos, and 
home equipment are much more up- 
to-date than homes. Pre-fabrication 
means doing more of the work in the 
factory and less at the building site. 
This would yield great advantages and 
economies. 

We already have partial pre-fabrica- 
tion in windows, wall board, kitchen 
units, bathrooms, and heating units. 
In addition to the savings due to 
greater mass production and standardi- 
zation of parts, pre-fabrication reduces 
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; naturally opposes anything which re- 







costly delays due to weather disturb- 
ances. It reduces the unfavorable im- 
pact of seasonality. 

Local politics, the building codes, 
and the building trades unions are ob- 
stacles in pre-fabricating whole houses. 
In many localities the building codes 
are framed to exclude the possibility 
of pre-fabricated houses. In terms of 
technological progress many building 
codes are hopelessly reactionary, im- 
pose an unnecessary burden on the 
consumer. 

On the labor side, most building 
work on the site has long been the 
province of the AFL—and the AFL 


duces the amount of work done on the 
site. However, the CIO just as natural- 
ly welcomes any industrial processes 
that remove the work from the site to 
the factory, where they can exert more 
control. In October, 1940, the Housing 
Committee of the CIO issued a state- 
ment strongly advocating the use of 
pre-fabrication in building defense 
housing, and has since advocated the 
use of industrialized methods that cut 
drastically across craft lines. 


PRE-FABRICATION COMING INDUSTRY 


Home building has risen beyond the 
financial ability of most families. Any- 
thing that would reduce costs would 
benefit the public welfare immeasur- 
ably. 

In turn, an increase in building ac- 
tivity would increase and stabilize em- 
ployment. 

Pre-fabrication is in its infancy. It 
is the modern trend, but it still faces 
difficult problems: the problem of dis- 
tribution, how to get the house to the 
buyer; also, the pre-fabricators have 
not been sufficiently concerned with 
the selection and preparation of the 
land for building. 

The great pressure for more homes 
will help pre-fabrication. The informed 
speculator should study this coming 
industry. 

When pre-fabricated housing really 
gets launched in a substantial way it 
will be a great influence on property 
values. Replacement costs will be lower 
and more technological improvements 
will be incorporated into the average 
home. 

Building stocks are prospect stocks 
to a marked degree. They go up and 
down with forecasting sentiment much 
more than with current earnings. 

A close observation of the major 
determinants of building activity re- 








veals their probable future course. 
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F very YEAR, more and 
more FORBES readers share 
their enthusiasm for Amer- 
ica's fastest growing busi- 
ness magazine by giving 
Gift Subscriptions to in- 
vestors, business friends and 
associates, clients, customers, 
employees, etc. 


Magayine of Business 


In the face of rising paper, printing and production costs, FORBES Magazine 
of Business is again pleased to extend readers the following special Gift 
Subscription Rates (good only until Dec. 31, 1947): 


_1 One-Year Gift Subscription . . 

2 One-Year Gift Subscriptions . . $6 

Each Additional One-Year Subscription $3 
(Canada and foreign $1 a year extra) 


(Your Own New or Renewal Subscription May Be Included 
at These Attractive Rates) 


$4 


This Christmas you'll want to remember more of your business associates 
because you know how lively FORBES has become—from the significant 
new series on “Public Relations" and "This Is Capitalism’ to the final page 
of “Thoughts on the Business of Life". 


Attractive gift cards, with your name as donor, will be mailed to reach 
each person on your list in the Christmas mails along with the first copy 
of FORBES. Thereafter, FORBES will arrive twice each month to remind 
the recipient throughout 1948 of your generosity and thoughtfulness. 


This year, save time and money by giving Gift Subscriptions to FORBES. 
Avoid hectic last-minute shopping—use this convenient method of extend- 
ing Christmas and Year 'Round Greetings to your business associates and 
employees. 


Simply send us your gift subscription lists now. We mail gift cards and 
will gladly bill you later. 


Address Gift Subscription Manager 


HORDES 


Magayine of Business 
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TREND-APPRECIATION | 
PROFITS 


A book which outlines a policy 
for judging market trend turn- 
ing points. Price $1. 











INCLUDED WITH 
THIS BOOK— 


(a) Our current Weekly Reports 
which provide our analysis of 
the comparative strength of 
Buying and Selling in the 
present market —in terms of 
actual Dollar-value of Gains 
and Losses, 

(b) A 8-color 1917 Graph showin 
the comparative strength 0 
these two basic forces from 
the Trend standpoint, NOW. 

(c) A specifie statement of our 
interpretation of the probable 
market trend for the period 
ahead — based on the factual 
information provided by our 
analysis and Graph. 

(d) Selected stocks which our study 
of the Gain and Loss Index 
data on 450 issues indicates 
are likely to out-perform the 
market materially on the next 
market move of consequence. 


To receive all of the foregoing 


information use coupon (send $1.00 
to cover costs). 


MANSFIELD MILLS 
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: COMPANY : 
| 2 East Ave., Larchmont, N. Y. ] 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


New Outlook For 


Aircraft Stocks 


ARKED revival of investor inter- 

est in aircraft stocks has been 

shown lately, in contrast with the long 

neglected decline which this group has 

experienced since termination of war 
contracts. 


By W. C. HANSON 


to assume at least a moderate risk. 
The crux of the situation is the 
changing outlook of the aircraft in 
dustry. 
After VJ-Day our military plane 
facilities were allowed to deteriorate 





Earnings Background of Leading Aircraft Companies 
waans EARNINGS PER SHARE DIVIDENDS PER SHARE 








Orders Pre-war War Peak Post-war Pre-war War Peak Post-war Recent 

($ Million) 1938 1944 1946 1938 1944 194 ©=- Price 
ere see $0.33 $8.01 d$1.51 $1.00 $100 $14 
ST. cscavnnceveee 227 d0.77 4.86 4.0.30 one 2.00 1.00 22 
Consolidated- Vultee 336 ee 7.40 1.77 *$1.00 2.00 2.00 14 
Curtiss-Wright ..... 150 0.17 1.62 0.02 vie 0.75 0.50 6 
DE ce ncctenenne ; 3.76 12.81 363 3.00 5.00 7.50 62 
ED Sen weseue’s ieee 1.30 9.73 0.66 0.75 1.50 2.00 30 
Lockheed .......... 144 0.67 4.20 2.84 —s 2.00 1.00 15 
Se ‘in 2.15 4.37 2.97 sae 3.00 3.00 17 
North American..... 185 0.55 2.44 1.16 0.40 1.25 1.00 10 
PED asks nnnenese 70 d0.95 3.76 d751 pee 0.50 0.25 8 
SD “ccuvevenseens 59 2.46 4.05 3.65 1.60 2.00 1.50 23 
i , /ncmetenmensd 325 2.05 5.37 1.79 1.25 3.00 1.00 24 


*Paid by Consolidated Aircraft. d—Deficit. 





At their present deflated prices, 
some of the aircraft shares offer op- 
portunities for good percentage gains— 
provided one frankly recognizes their 
speculative character and is prepared 





W. C. Hanson, financial analyst and busi- 
ness consultant, has written extensively in 
the field of finance. 








*Annual Forecast For 1948¢ 


The most comprehensive and profit pointing 
survey of its kind ever issued by this service. 


"Twenty-four (24) pages of facts, figures and predictions. Our definite 
market opinion on all active listed common stocks. Another section will 
provide a complete list of low-priced stocks priced from 1 to 15 which 
we rate ‘above average’”’ or higher. 


In addition to the wide range of specific securities covered, this report 
will include original Investment Studies on the kind of securities offering 


you the best prospects for 1948. 


s Mail $1. with this Ad and your name and address for the 
important Annual Forecast for 1948. Ai no added cost you 
will get the next 3 issues of Poor’s Investment Advisory 


Service. 
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to an alarming’ degree, on the assump- 
tion that a period of lasting peace was 
to be ushered in. But a more realistic 
defense policy is understood to be in 
the making, partly because of the 
mounting international crisis. How ex- 
tensive a rearmament program is to 
be adopted by this country depends 
largely on the further course of world 
affairs. 

Our new air defense policy, it is un- 
derstood, will not be to create a huge 
air armada at first, but, rather, to build 
up a strong nucleus which could be 
quickly expanded in case of emer- 
gency. Initial plane contracts to create 
this nucleus are believed to be an early 
probability. 


Quite as important as new orders is 
the likelihood of greater Federal aid to 
aircraft manufacturers to carry the 
heavy experimental and development 
expenses involved in this ever-changing 
industry. 


Whether this Federal assistance will 
take the form of direct subsidy, special 
tax and depreciation allowances, or in 
other guise, remains to be seen. How- 
ever, the trend is definitely in the di- 
rection of more liberal treatment of 
plane makers in recognition of their 
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indispensable role in national defense. 

While all this suggests an improved 
profit outlook for aircraft shares, in- 
vestors should be under no illusions 
concerning them. 

They do not yet have the established, 
consistent earning power enjoyed by 
the oil, food, drug, chemical and simi- 
lar industries. 

This is due to the economics of the 
aircraft industry. Plane making is a 
costly business, with high overhead 
and irregular profits. Development 
costs run high, and new models be- 
come obsolete rather quickly. In other 
industries, including auto manufactur- 
ing, such costs can be amortized over 
millions of units produced. But plane 
making is still not a “mass production” 
business in the same sense that autos, 
refrigerators and appliances are. Hence 
the lack of large volume is a handicap. 

Moreover, the industry has been 
much glamorized, at least in certain 
respects. Despite popular predictions 
to the contrary, the era of mass-flying 
is still a long way off. Numerous are 
the practical and economic reasons 
why private plane ownership will 
never reach the market proportions 





which are enjoyed by the automobile. 

The best chances for realizing stock 
profits seem to be among the better- 
established commercial plane makers, 
such as Boeing, Consolidated-Vul- 
tee, Douglas, Lockheed. 

These companies have relatively 
better peacetime earning power—and 
would also benefit from new military 
contracts, since each was prominent in 
war work, 

The purely military aircraft pro- 
ducers, like Bell, and, to some degree, 
Grumman and Republic, offer some 
measure of future growth, but to a 
lesser degree than those listed above. 

Two companies making both planes 
and engines offer interesting possibili- 
ties: United Aircraft and Curtiss- 
Wright, the latter as a low-priced 
medium. 

Plane stocks we would avoid for the 
present are private plane makers such 
as Piper, Beech, Taylorcraft, etc. 
While they may have remote growth 
potentials, their more immediate fu- 


‘ture is not too impressive. Moreover, 


they are not likely to receive a heavy 
share of any new military business 
that may be forthcoming. 





BOOKLETS 


Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 
every-issue service to Forses readers. Ad- 
dress your request, by number, to: Sub- 
scriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


387. Post-war Researcu: One of the na- 
tion’s top-notch non-profit research institu- 
tions reports on its current activities. An 
interesting revelation of the trend of peace- 
time research on problems of reconstruction, 
of planning for the future, this booklet 
shows the role applied science is playing in 
the upbuilding of this nation’s welfare, and 
in raising standards of living. 





388. Investor’s Tax MANuAL For 1947: 
Designed to explain briefly and simply the. 
framework of the Federal personal income 
tax, this invaluable brochure points out to 
investors the provisions of greatest im- 
: portance in the management of their securi- 

ties. Tells what is included in taxable in- 

come, what deductions are allowable, lists 
l exemptions, rates and computations. There’s 
l tlso a detailed explanation of the tax prob- 
. lems incident to investing in, holding and 
disposing of securities. 

389. Paciric Nortuwest Inpustries: This 
[ is an informative, thumb-nail analysis of 
) ome of America’s fastest growing regions. 
Relates in facts and figures the story of 
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its multiform activities. Fields covered in- 
clude timber products, agriculture, fisheries, 
livestock, construction, labor, business, bank- 
ing. 


390. WHo Gets THE Raitroap DOLLAR: 
Extremely readable, thoroughly informative 
booklet giving the background of railroad 
financial problems. Analyzes the various fac- 
tors of wages, fuel, materials and supplies, 
gives a breakdown of the distribution of the 


‘railway dollar. Also provides the necessary 


data for a proper understanding of the basic 
role played by the roads in our economic 
well-being, gives an insight into their inter- 
relationship with other industries. 


391. THree Toots or Business: Short- 
cuts to more accurate, economical and rapid 
record-keeping are described step-by-step in 
this attractive 12-page booklet. Informative 
charts and illustrations are well-sprinkled 
throughout. 


392. NATIONAL APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM: 
Bulletin explains in non-technical language 
the national apprenticeship program, lists 
the skilled occupations in which such train- 
ing is given. It’s intended to give the answers 
to most of the inquiries received from em- 
ployers and employees, young people inter- 
ested in learning a trade, teachers, men and 
women in vocational guidance work, and 
employment offices. 


393. Stop Fires—Save Joss: Written to 
help management and labor co-operate in a 
sound program of fire prevention, this in- 
structive booklet tells how to detect and re- 
move hazards that are common to most in- 
dustries, also various special hazards found 
in many businesses. 


FORECAST 


Experts Analyze 
Stock Market Outlook 


Forses presents in each issue how 
leading investment concerns read the 
outlook for the stock market in general 
and for specific issues. 


Bacue & Co.: The main points of Secre- 
tary Krug’s report embrace a number of 
industries whose products are particularly 
needed as aid to Europe. The steel industry 
is one, and beneficiaries include virtually all 
members thereof. Representative are U. S. 
Steel, Bethlehem, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube, American Rolling Mill, Republic. In 
the fertilizer field one may include /nterna- 
tional Minerals and Chemicals, Tennessee 
Corp., Virginia Carolina Chemical. Pittston 
should be a beneficiary in the coal field. 
In industrial equipment machinery com- 
panies such as Fairbanks Morse and Inger- 
soll Rand will benefit; electrical equipment 
like General Electric and Western Electric 
and Allis Chalmers; railroad equipments 
and oil may also enjoy business as a con- 
sequence. Farm machinery is essential and 
this group should include International Har- 
vester and Deere. 


Harris, Uppam & Co.: The following are 
considered as having speculative possibilities 
for appreciation over the next year or 80, 
provided our economy experiences a reason- 
able level of financial health and stability: 
American Mach., E. W. Bliss, Chain Belt, 
Chicago Pneu. Tool, Excello.Corp., Food 
Machinery, Gardner Denver, Intertype, Jae- 
ger Machine, Joy Mfg., Mesta Machine, 
Sperry Corp. 


W. E. Hutron & Co.: Those looking for 
low-priced stocks which could participate 
in a further rise in the market (assuming 
that the averages go through the present 
supply level) might consider issues like Nia- 
gara Hudson, Wilson & Co., Armour & Ce., 
Hudson Motor, Hussman Refrigerator, Con- 
tinental Baking, Motorola. There is some 
indefinite talk about an extra dividend on 
U. S. Lines. We think the retail shares are 
away behind the market. 


Suearson, Hammoitt & Co.: Steel, air- 
craft and shipbuilding shares, by their mar- 
ket action backgrounds and recent behavi- 
our, point higher. Among metals, lead stocks, 
St. Joseph and Eagle Picher look attractive. 
Low-priced motor and motpr accessories 
look capable of further up-tick activity. 
Amusements may rally a trifle but seem 
destined for further decline. Rails are in a 
doubtful position which bears careful 
watching as a barometer of the next major 
move of the market as a whole. Leading 
oils, influenced by possible requirements 
for new equity capital, look capable of react- 
ing somewhat, and many drug shares and 
operating utilities appear candidates for 
new 1947 lows. In the communication field, 
American Telephone points gradually lower, 
and Western Union seems to have rallied 
about enough; but International Telephone 
could work moderately higher. 
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“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


Tenth Year 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


Send $1! for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F &. E. 26TH AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 








MARKET OUTLOOK 


Investors Favor Common Stocks 


By HARRY 
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THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 


(Not an advisory service) 
teaches you how to eliminate 
‘| guesswork in judging the proba- 

ble course of price movements 
and shows how to conduct your 
investment or trading opera- 
tions in accordance with time- 
tested principles. 


Develops independent judgment 
Offers you a definite, compre- 
hensive plan of study which en- 
ables you to employ your funds 
in the stock market intelligently. 


WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, Inc. FB 
92 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Send me particulars of your Course of 
Instruction. 


Name 
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RECENT developments in commodity 
markets have again focussed attention 
upon inflationary trend of prices. 

Living costs this Summer and Fall 
have soared to new all-time heights 
—and trend is still upward. 

During 1947 to date, union demands 
for increased railroad wages have to- 
talled $1,868,000,000. That is over six 
times aggregate earnings of all roads 
last year. Higher freight rates are only 
possible answer to large wage boosts, 
if efficient service is to be maintained. 

Of course, this spiralling of wages 
and freight rates is inflationary. But, 
as Interstate Commerce Commission 
indicated in recently granting emer- 
gency rise in rates, need for mainte- 
nance of good railroad service and 
good railroad credit transcends need 
for checking inflation at this one iso- 
lated spot. 

Vast extent of price rise in basic 
commodities is probably not generally 
realized. 

Based on pre-war (August, 1930 
equals 100), following are official data 
on basic spot commodity prices, by 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics: 


Indexes of Basic Mid-October 

Commodity Prices August 1939 1947 

General Index........ 100.0 336.6 
RPOES vq vcccccsen 100.0 304.6 
SED vebnesiebs 100.0 359.1 
Domestic Agriculture 100.0 397.4 
Foodstuffs ......... 100.0 422.3 
Raw Industrial...... 100.0 281.8 





Persistent weakness in high-grade 
bonds and preferred stocks at this 
juncture is favorable to price trend of 
common stocks, rather than otherwise. 

In first place, long-term interest 
rates are going to remain low for pro- 
longed period; there is no straining of 
credit. 

Secondly, dividend yields on com- 
mon stocks are far above yields on 
high-grade bonds, nearly double. 

Moreover, dividends are still rising. 
Even without increased dividends, | ™ 
stocks could rise 50% to 100% before 
stock yields would approach “danger 
point” of bond yields. 

Last but not least, switching from 
fixed income sécurities to equities re- 
flects investors’ frantic effort to hedge 
their assets against the ravages of in- 
flation. 

Among can¢idates for extras or in- 
creased regula: rates are these 20 at- 
tractive issues: Allis-Chalmers, Ana- 
conda Copper, Borg-Warner, Burling- 
ton Mills, Chrysler, Crane, Deere, 
Doehler-Jarvis, General Motors, Gulf 
Oil, Kennecott Copper, Long Bell Lum- 
ber A, Mack Trucks, Montgomery 
Ward, National Gypsum, Phelps 
Dodge, Sears Roebuck, Texas Gulf 
Producing, U. S. Steel, Yale & Towne. 


* 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Attractive Common Stocks 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


UITE some time ago I complained 

about underwriters offering in- 
vestments, bearing an unduly low rate 
of interest, described these low rates 
as unfair to investors, and advised 
readers to stay away from them. 

Whatever savings were effected by 
refunding operations were promptly 
swallowed up by renewed demands for 
increased wages. Now, because of the 
great rise in operating costs, etc., in- 
stitutional and private buyers are no 
longer attracted by 254% bonds. This 
is reflected by the severe decline in 
bonds and preferred stocks, and will 
very likely be reflected by lower prices 
for investment-type common stocks 
with low yields and little chance for 
increases in dividends. 

I believe it will be some time before 
the bond market is on a sound, stable 
basis. 

Here are data on some stocks I con- 
sider attractive: 

AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING: 
Largest smelter and refiner of non- 
ferrous metal ores. Owns extensive 
world-wide interests, Capitalization: 
no funded debt; 500,000 shares $7 
preferred stock; 2,191,669 shares com- 
mon stock. Current assets $164.2 mil- 
lion (including $55.5 million cash) ; 
current liabilities $56 million; work- 
ing capital $108.2 million. Cash items, 
current assets, and working capital at 
highest in history. Earning and divi- 
dend record excellent. $5.68 earned 
last year, dividend $3. First-half earn- 
ings for this year were $8.74, a record 
high. A $5 to $6 dividend is expected 
for 1947. Potential income from in- 
vestments in gold mines is large. Earn- 
ings should continue large. 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT: Second larg- 
est independent unit in the installment 
financing field—318 offices. Capitaliza- 
tion: funded debt, $35,000,000 154% 
notes due 1951; 250,000 shares $3.60 
preferred stock; 1,841,473 shares com- 
mon stock. Earning record good, $2.15 
earned last year, $2 dividend paid. 
Earnings are estimated at about $4 for 
this year. 

CRANE: Leading manufacturer of 
valves and pipe fittings, heating ap- 
paratus and plumbing equipment. 
Capitalization: no funded debt; 158,- 
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850 shares $3.75 preferred stock; 
2,348,628 shares common stock. Cur- 
rent assets $72.8 million; current lia- 
bilit’es $11.8 million; working capital 
$61 million. Stock earned $3.41 and 
paid $1.75 last year. $5 earnings are 
estimated for 1947. There is every 
reason to expect further earning in- 
creases and additional dividends. 

FaiRBANKS Morse: A leading manu- 
facturer of industrial machinery, such 
as Diesel engines, turbines, power 
pumps, etc. Capitalization: funded 
debt, $20,000,000; 599,596 shares 
common stock. Current assets $41.3 
million; current liabilities $16.8 mil- 
lion; working capital $24.5 million. 
Excellent earning and dividend record. 
More than $4 earned each year since 
1939. $5.14 earned last year. First-half 
earnings this year, $4.34. 

FosteR WHEELER: Manufactures a 
wide line of boiler equipment and oil 
refinery machinery and in addition 
produces brass and copper pipe, air- 
conditioning and cooling equipment. 
Earnings of around $3 are estimated 
this year. Profits of $5 per share are 
expected for next year and a possible 
dividend of $2, against $1 now. 

NaTionaL Suppty: Largest manu- 
facturer of oil and gas field equipment. 
Common stock earned $1.48 last year. 
$4 and $5 earnings are expected this 
year and next. No dividend paid yet. 
Excellent long-range outlook makes 
stock an attractive speculation. 

Newport News SHIPBUILDING: A 
leading shipbuilding concern. Com- 
pany recently was low bidder on three 
large ships for the Maritime Commis- 
sion, which will cost $25 million. An- 
nual $2 dividend likely for some years. 
Present price around 25; yield, 8%. 

Otis Exevator: Largest manufac- 
turer of elevators and also principal 
maker of escalators. Steady earning 
record. $2.36 earned last year; $1.25 
dividend paid. $1.62 earned first-half 
this year, with $3 or more possible for 
full year. Recent quarterly dividend 
50¢. Long-range outlook is good. The 
General Electric Co. is a large stock- 
holder. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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5 On September 12th We Said ? 
on BUY 99 
=-WHAT NOW? 


Right in the midst of a Wall Street 
blue spell our September 12th Bul- 
letin to our regular clients said: 


“BUY ... is the action we 
honestly believe clients should 
take in the market. and fur- 
ther, not next year or next 
month—BUT RIGHT NOW! 
... It looks to us as though 
every Bear has been buited, 
coaxed and coerced into a 
huge sack and that sack was 
securely tied up on them on 
Wednesday” (Sept. 10). 


After our clients had had time to 
act on our advice, we passed it on 
to the general public in paid adver- 
tising on September 17. 18 and 21. 


Once again we are giving specific market & 
advice to our clients. Our latest Bul 
letins should be equally valuable to in- 
vestors and traders puzzled as to what 7 
to do NOW. They also contain buy and 3 
sell advice on Colorado Fuel &. Iron, * 
National Container, Curtis Publishing, = 
Illinois Central, Montgomery Ward, Kel- 
sey-Hayes B, Western Union, Bucyrus = 
Erie, Martin Parry, Wesson Oil, Celanese 
and Joy Mfg. 

To new readers only we will send Bul- 
letins of October 31, November 4, 7, 11 
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and 14, on receipt of only........ $2 8 
Regular Term Subscription Rates: zB 

Six months’ service.......... $55 O 

One year’s service........... $100 1 


STOCK TREND SERVICE 


Div. F-111 Springfield 3, Mass. 
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De You Own 
THESE STOCKS? 


Armour & Co. Elec. Bd & Sh. 
Wilson & Co. Am. Roll. Mill 
Std. Brands Barnsdall Oil 
Gen’! Foods _ Beth. Steel 
Nat’! Dairy Youngs. Sh. & T. 
Calif. Pack. Sharon Steel 
Nat’! Biscuit Nat’l Steel 
Northrop Wheeling Steel 
Lockheed Stokely 
re VESTORS holding these issues 
will be interested in the posi- 


tion taken in regard to their out- 
look in our current Report. Also 
included are analyses and timely 
comments on the Steel and Food 
Industries. 


For an introductory copy — 
Send for Bulletin FM-30 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ "_: Boston I6, Mass. 











Your dividend notice in ForBEs 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 











—— 


(Current Dividend Rate) 
SOUND MANAGEMENT 


assures the wise investment 
of your funds under these 
Standard Federal Savings and 
Loan Association Directors: 
Cc. A. DYKSTRA 
Provost at University of California 
at Los A 
GEO. M. EASON 
Pres. and Gen. Manager 
NORMAN M. LYON 
Captain, U.S. N. R. 
Cc. C. McKEE - 
Engineer, Department of Water and Power, 
City of Los Angeles 
M. PENN PHILLIPS 
Land 
DWIGHT W. STEPHENSON 
Attorney, Loeb and Loeb 
E. BAILEY WEBB 
Physician and Surgeon 


Send for Standard’s “Save by Mail 
Plan” and financial statement. In- 


vest by the 10th—earn from the Ist. 
free copy of “California, 
Lp, mt ro of “J 


WRITE TODAY for your —e 
o- 
“life” in California. ont 
= 





Federal Insurance up to $5000. 
Here I come,” picturing 
PRESIDENT 


STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 


735 So. Olive Street * Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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HAS MAJOR ANGAS 
AT LAST 


TURNED BULLISH? 


Inflation talk is again in the air. Interest rates 
sre rising. The bond market is sinking. Com- 
modities are booming. So are stocks. And the 
Dewest monetary statistics show that there are 
some good grounds for these new volcanic move- 
ments. Indeed in the last few months several 
exciting new developments have been taking place 
in the vitally-important eyele-determining under- 
lying monetary sphere. 

Has the government the nerve or the power to 
Stop the boom. Does it want to, before election. 
Or will they let the eycle run its normal wild 
Se ne aan Oe ae ee ee 
an ust. 


By monetary policy you can—if you want to— 
control booms and slumps. You can even re- 
vitalize a dying boom prior to an election. Will 
the money managers use their few powers. Will 
Congress and the White House fight them or 
support them. Or are both parties too afraid of 
the economic and political results. 








New Boom or New Slump? 


Is a catastrophe boom in the making. Or ought 
we now to prepare for a slump? Do you yourself 
know the theory of runaway inflation; and how it 
paradoxically on itself and gains momen- 
tum. Do you know the theory of the vicious 
rising spiral. Ditto that of vicious falling spirals? 
Refresh your mind. 

Read Major Angas’ new series of Digests on this 
subject, especially No. 191 “is a Catastrophe 
Boom in the Making?’’ 

Credit has begun to inflate “‘itself’ widely. 
What will next happen. How will it hit you. 
Can you escape, or can you benefit? Will the 
government step in and stop a wild boom? 


Send $2 for the latest two copies: or free with 
a regular subscription:—1 YEAR $25 0 
3 MOS. $80 Cash 0 


Issued as market conditions warrant. 
Minimum 15 per calendar year. 


MAJOR, Fares x“ ANGAS 
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B. C. FORBES, PRESIDENT 


INVESTORS League 
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Are Investors Mice or Men?* 


By GEORGE PECK 


| pet ony te every minority 
group has its lobby at the nation’s 
Capitol. Labor, manufacturers, farm- 
ers and scores of other minority groups 
have their organizations and spokes- 
men “in there pitching” to insure that 
they get a square deal from the other 
groups. ... 

In America there is a majority 
group which, until five years ago, had 
no strong organized voice at Washing- 
ton insisting that its interests be re- 
spected and protected. I refer to In- 
vestors. They really are a majority 
when you add those investors who di- 
rectly own stocks and bonds to those 
who indirectly own securities through 
deposits in savings banks and equities 
in life insurance. 


JOB PROVIDERS 


. Without this group of investors (of 
which you undoubtedly are one), you 


‘might not have that job which pro- 


vides you with your livelihood. It is 
this group that has built the factories 
and bought the tools which turned out 
the materials to build the home in 
which you live, the automobile in 
which you ride, the train on which 
you travel, the bacon you eat for 
breakfast—in fact, which has made it 
possible for you to have every necessity 
and luxury that you enjoy. 

So, it was indeed good news to me 
when some five years ago I learned 
that an organization was being formed 
to band together the “Forgotten Men 
and Women,” the Investors, into a co- 
ordinated force to fight for the rights 
of those whose invested savings have 
done so much to make America great. 

For five years I have watched this 
organization labor hard to gain na- 
tional recognition. This recognition 
now has been achieved. And I predict 
you will hear a great deal more of 
this non-profit, non-partisan organiza- 
tion in the years to come. As its mem- 
bership expands, it will become a more 





*This article ene in the Grenada 
County Weekly ( ) and other papers 
for which Mr, Peck writes. 


and more effective investment for safe- 
guarding the rights of investors. 

Recently I interviewed William Jack- 
man, its energetic Executive Manager. 
I found him bubbling with enthusiasm 
as to what had already been accom- 
plished and over the prospects for 
greater future accomplishment. 

“People who do not stand up for 
their rights are usually pushed 
around,” he declared. “That is why 
investors have been pushed arourid so 
much in recent years. The Investors 
League is stirring investors out of 
their lethargy, awakening them to the 
fact that they are important people, 
that they must insist on a square deal 
if this country is to go forward in the 
future as it has in the past.” 

“Let me ask you this,” continued 
Mr. Jackman, “could the United States 
have armed itself and its Allies during 
World War II had it not been for the 
money put into industry over the years 
by American investors? 

“To keep America strong in peace, 
the Investor must be recognized. But 
it’s strictly up to him to get that recog- 
nition. He can get it by joining hands 
with other investors in the Investors 
League. When enough investors make 
up their minds that they are ‘men,’ not 
‘mice,’ but not until then, they’ll be 
accorded the treatment they so waned 
merit.” 


a. 


Annual Meeting 


At the Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
Investors League, held on October 
15th, at League Headquarters, 175 
Fifth Avenue, New York, B. C. Forbes, 
B. A. Javits, J. D. Goodman, Mrs. M. 
C. Walther, G. Weiner were re-elected 
directors. Mrs. Jessie R. Muni and J. 
Newcomb Blackman were nominated 
and elected to the Board of Directors, 
increasing the Directorate to Seven. 
Reports of the League’s progress and 
aggressive program for next year were | 
outlined. 
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Public Relations 


(Continued from page 19) 


profits, the letter finished with expres- 
sions of cordial interest in any further 
questions. 

The Borden Co.’s answer was next. 
Its reasons for higher prices were 
much the same as other food com- 
panies had advanced: food processors 
and manufacturers are helpless against 
farm prices and labor’s wages. Borden 
denied that it was making huge profits 
by quoting from comparative state- 
ments of its earnings, also expressed 
its own concern over high prices. 

With the Borden answer came an- 
other from Safeway Stores. It was a 
short, agreeable acknowledgment of 
the complaint and was accompanied by 
a printed statement entitled, “Safeway 
Aims to Reduce Food Prices This 
Way.” Also included was a 5l-page 
booklet describing Safeway policy. 

The following day, 10 days after the 
complaint was sent, a reply came from 
the National Dairy Products Corp. It 
said the company was doing its best 
“to keep down prices.” Then, after re- 
ferring to the reduced profit per share 
of common stock, it mentioned a study 
of the National City Bank on high food 
prices, and explained its findings at 
length. The reply wound up with the 
hope that “the foregoing may con- 
tribute to a fuller understanding of 
this important problem.” 

The last three letters arrived simul- 
taneously—from the Armour and Cu- 
dahy meat packing companies and 
from Best Foods, Inc. 

The Armour reply was probably the 


most careful and sincere attempt to 


= { 2 help which was received. In two and 
i a half closely typed pages it defined 
"Yq the problems clearly and set the reader 
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@ straight without implying that the com- 
plaint was irrational. Further, a sub- 
stantial part of the letter was devoted 
to explaining specifically what the 
company is doing to help keep prices 
@ * low as possible. Except for the letter 
from National Dairy Products, most 
companies had ignored or brushed 
over that question, spending most of 
their time substantiating their state- 
ments that profits had wilted rather 
than increased. 

Cudahy and Best outlined their diffi- 
@ culties, deploring the situation and 
denying high profits. Of the six para- 
graphs in Cudahy’s answer, two ad- 
vertised other Cudahy products and 
hoped “you have been able io buy 
@ Delrich in New York.” 
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Best Foods also boasted of a relative 
drop in prices for their Nucoa and 


‘ Hellman’s Mayonnaise. 


By far the most effective reaction to 
the gripe was that of the National Bis- 
cuit Co. After a week of silence, the 
“indignant housewife” was greeted at 
the front door by an affable represen- 
tative of the company, brimful of in- 
formation with which to answer the 
letter’s specific complaints and to prove 
that National Biscuit was not treading 
oi. the housewife’s toes. Then, to clinch 
his point before leaving, he presented 
the writer with two pound boxes of 
National Biscuit’s finest assortment. 

After 15 days, no word has been re- 
ceived from the ordinarily consumer- 
conscious General Foods Corp., Hy- 
grade Food Products, Beech Nut Pack- 
ing Co., Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Swift & Co., Hershey Farms, Inc., Na- 
tional Dairymen’s Aséociation, Butter 
and Egg Merchants Association, Na- 
tional Fruit Distributors, National 
League of Wholesale Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Distributors and the Na- 
tional Wholesale Food Distributors, 


Inc. 


This Is Capitalism 
(Continued from page 19) 


of all figures used. There is another 
category, known as “specialty stores,” 
which is not included in any of the 
figures. Consisting of meat and sea- 
food markets, bakeries, fruit and 
vegetable markets, candy and confec- 
tionery stores and dairy stores, they 
would add approximately another 
25% to total sales. Add to that the 
sale of food and beverages at actual 
eating and drinking places, and the 
figures begin to take on astronomical 
proportions. 

The number of individuals working 
in this vast retail industry represents 
a pretty good slice of our employable 
population. In all chain and indepen- 
dent grocery and combination stores, 
according to the 1939 Census, there 
were about 352,000 proprietors and 


firm members, 530,000 employees—a 


total of 882,000 men and women. 
With other retail food stores included, 
this figure goes up to 1,315,000. 
That’s just the retail end of it. To 
include the people working for grocery 
and farm product wholesalers, manu- 
facturers’ sales branches, agents, 
brokers, etc., would mount to 1,742,- 
000. Add to that the 826,000 workers 


-engaged in the food processing in- 


dustries, such as meat products (147,- 
000), bakery products (331,000), 
canning and preserving (134,000), 
and you find that there are more 
than two and a half million persons 
directly concerned with the processing 
and selling of the food you buy, ex- 
clusive of farm labor. 

Getting back to the retail food out- 
lets: The U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reveals that in April of this 
year the average worker received a 
weekly wage of $41.96. Department 
heads, supervisory and managerial 
personnel are not included in this 
figure. Less than one in 10 stores 
has some or all of its employees 
unionized. Meat departments run 
about 9% unionized, grocery depart- 
ments 5%. 

The number of grocery stores 
throughout the country increased by 
an estimated 15% last year. These 
were mostly independents. At the 
same time the trend of the chains 
toward fewer but larger markets was 
offset by some independents which, by 
acquiring more stor.:, became (at 
least statistically) chains. 

A considerable number of Gls, 
many using government loans, entered 
the business. A fairly high rate of 
mortality is anticipated here, for not 
only are some of them under-financed. 
but many are inexperienced. 

With the sale of food at its all-time 
peak, this huge retail industry assumes 
more and more significance in the na- 
tional business picture. The average 
civilian per capita food store sale last 
year was $170. Every time the family 
food shopper walks in a store, he or 
she spends from an average $1.89 in 
the large market down to 24¢ in the 


general store. In a land where food is 


varied and abundant, the grocer has 


taken on real stature in our economy. 








DIVIDEND NOTICES 
DEBENTURE: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 ae share on the De- 
benture Stock will be patd November 1, 
1947, to stockholders of record October 
27, 1947. 

**A” COMMON and VOTING COM- 
MON: A quarterly dividend of 20 cents 


per share on the “A” Common and Vot- 


ing Common Stocks will be paid No- 
vember 15, 1947, to stockholders of 
record October 27, 1947. 

A. B. Newhall, Treasure: 


Framingham, Mass. 
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...on the Business of Life 


By words we learn thoughts, and by 
thoughts we learn life —PiRE GIRARD. 


Money may be the husk of many 
things, but not the kernel. It brings 
you food, but not appetite; medicine, 
but not health; acquaintances, but not 
friends; servants, but not faithfulness; 
days of joy, but not peace or happiness. 

—HEnRIK IBSEN. 


“Nature” will not longer do the 
work unaided. Nature—if by that we 
mean blind and non-conscious forces— 
has, marvelously, produced man and 
consciousness; they must carry on the 
task to new results which she alone 
ean never reach. —JULIAN HUXLEY. 


Experience takes dreadfully high 
school-wages, but he teaches like no 
other. —CaRLYLE. 


Falsehood is never so successful as 
when she baits her hook with truth, 
and no opinions so fatally mislead us 
as those that are not wholly wrong; as 
no watches so effectively deceive the 
wearer as those that are sometimes 


right. —Cotton. 


The only freedom which deserves 
the name is that of pursuing our own 
good, in our own way, so long as we 
do not attempt to deprive others of 
theirs, or impede their efforts to obtain 
it. —J.S. MILt. 


Through unity of action we can be a 
veritable colossus in support of peace. 
No one can defeat us unless we first 
defeat ourselves. Every one of us must 
be guided by this truth. 

—Dwicut D. EisENHOWER. 


If one only wished to be happy, this 
could be easily accomplished; but we 
wish to be happier than other people, 
and this is always difficult, for we be- 
lieve others to be happier than they 
are. —MONTESQUIEU. 


If you wish to travel far and fast, 
tsavel light. Take off all your envies, 
jealousies, unforgiveness, selfishness 
and fears. —GLENN CLARK. 


There is no personal charm so great 
as the charm of a cheerful tempera- 
ment. It is a great error to suppose 
this comes entirely by nature—it 
comes quite as much by culture. 

—Henry Van DYKE. 


Few men during their lifetime come 
anywhere near exhausting the re- 
sources dwelling within them. There 
are deep wells of strength that are 
never used. —RicnHarp E. Byrp. 


Justice is as strictly due between 
neighbor nations as between neighbor 
citizens. —BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


When the spirits sink too low, the 
best cordial is to read over all the let- 
ters of one’s friends. -—-SHENSTONE. 


Life, if properly viewed in any 
aspect, is great, but mainly great when 
viewed in its relation to the world to 
come. —ALBERT BARNES. 


Most persons would succeed in small 
things if they were not troubled by 
great ambitions. —LONGFELLOow. 


It is not only arrogant, but profli- 
gate, for a man to disregard the 
world’s opinion of himself.—Cicero. 


The great gift of conversation lies less 
in displaying it ourselves than in draw- 
ing it out of others. He who leaves 
your company pleased with himself 
and his own cleverness is perfectly 
well pleased with you. 

—JEAN DE LA BruyEéRre. 





A Text 


And the work of righteous- 
ness shall be peace: and the 
effect of righteousness quiet- 
ness and assurance forever. 

Isatan 32:17. 


Sent in by S. P. Morgan, Detroit, 
Mich. What's your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 











Anyone who has witnessed a football 
game must have been impressed with 
the many “time out” periods. Football 
is a strenuous, skillful game, but these 
periods are necessary, not alone for a 
brief “breathing spell,” but for a mo- 
ment of consultation and the mapping 
of strategy. Each of us.needs just such 
times out all through our lives. . . . 
It’s the times out that have so much to 
do in preserving health and happiness 
of mind. We should take time out for 
play, for recreation and exercise, for 
reading, resting, and for a change of 
pace. We should take time out for the 
cultivating of friendly relations with 
those who are able to help us and to 
correct us. 

—GeorcE MaTTHEW ADAMS. 


People seldom improve when they 
have no other model but themselves 
to copy after. —GOoLDsMITH. 


Learning teaches how to carry things 
in suspense without prejudice till you 
resolve. —Bacon. 


Nothing ages like laziness. 
—BuLwer. 


He who has injured thee was either 
stronger or weaker than thee. If 
weaker, spare him; if stronger, spare 
thyself. —SENECA. 


The man who wears injustice by his 
side, though powerful millions fol- 
lowed him to war, combats against the 
odds—against high heaven.—HAvarRD 


If honesty did not exist, we ought to 
invent it as the best means of getting 


rich. —MIRABEAU. 


All are not just because they do no 
wrong; but he who will not wrong me 
when he may, he is truly just. 

—CuUMBERLAND. 


To be free-minded and cheerfully 
disposed at hours of meals, and of 
sleep, and of exercise, is one of the 
best precepts of long-lasting.—Bacon. 


It is expedient to have an acquain- 
tance with those who have looked into 
the world; who know men, understand 
business, and can give you good intel- 
ligence and good advice when they are 


wanted. —B. Horne. 
* 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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says |. J. HARVEY, Jr. 
PRESIDENT, THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 





“FORBES Magazine of Business keeps me 
posted on the news of business, what's 
back of that news, and what the future 
implications of that news may be. The 
specific comments about the construc- 
tion, industrial, and paperboard markets 
served by Flintkote prove useful in mak- 
ing Company decisions." 











MEANS BUSINESS TO ITS 100.000 EXECUTIVE SUBSCRIBERS! 











FOR ITS 200 NATIONAL ADVERTISERS! 


Successful control of diabetes de- 
pends largely on the closest team- 
work between doctor and patient. 
Most doctors say that the patient 
is the more important member of 
the team. 


The diabetic needs to study his 
disease under his doctor’s guidance. 
He can usually learn to avc&i such 
complications as diabetic coma, in- 


sulin reactions, gangrene, and early 
degenerative changes in the arteries, 
the heart, and the kidneys. Above 
all, he can learn how to fit his 
special diabetic requirements 
into a normal pattern of happy 
living. , 

For further information about this 
disease, send for Metropolitan’s free 
booklet 117F, “Diabetes.” 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP ITI 








COPYRIGHT 1947——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, president 

1 Mapison Ave., New Yorx 10, N. Y. 





TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding 
these important facts about dia- 
betes. Metropolitan will gladly 
send you enlarged copies of this 
advertisement—suitable for use 
on your bulletin boards. 
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